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FOREWORD 


There  is  a  story  I  like  to  tell  which  has  to  do  with  a  certain  man  of 
the  cloth,  and  a  general  of  the  army.  Each  had  followed  his  own 
path  and  the  laws  of  chance  had  decreed  that  they  should  meet  in 
the  waiting  room  of  a  hospital.  Since  each  was  shortly  to  become  a 
father,  the  story  has  it  that  there  was  much  floor  pacing  as  they  awaited 
their  respective  blessed  events. 

Finally  the  moment  arrived.  The  door  opened,  a  nurse  appeared  and 
told  the  general  that  he  was  the  father  of  a  fine  baby  boy.  “Nurse,” 
said  the  general,  “is  he  blond  and  pink-cheeked,  stalwart  and  strong? 
Nurse,  does  he  look  like  me?”  “Yes,  General,”  said  the  nurse,  “he  is 
all  of  that  and  more.”  “Hooray!”  shouted  the  general,  “I’ll  go  back 
to  the  post  and  fire  a  salute!” 

After  a  second  interval  of  nervous  pacing  the  nurse  finally  reappeared 
with  news  for  the  clergyman.  “Sir,”  she  said,  “you  have  a  boy.”  “Nurse,” 
asked  the  Reverend,  “is  his  hah*  like  a  raven,  his  eyes  wide-set,  his  ears 
held  close?  Nurse  does  he  look  like  me?”  “No,”  replied  the  nurse, 
“his  hair  is  red,  his  eyes  are  close,  and  his  ears  flap  in  the  breeze.” 

“Nurse,”  said  the  reverend,  “/  am  going  back  to  the  church  and  fire 
a  cannon.” 

Now,  while  many  of  us  are  not  as  vitally  interested  in  heredity  as  our 
friend  the  preacher,  it  is  true  I  think  that  nearly  everyone  is  fascinated 
by  the  mysteries  of  nature’s  processes  in  passing  characteristics  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

Generally  speaking  man  is  interested  in  the  study  of  heredity  in 
man.  Why  did  Willie  have  to  look  like  papa,  instead  of  Robert  Taylor? 
Specifically,  you  who  read  this  Bulletin  are  vitally  interested  in  heredity, 
for  a  great  percentage  of  you  breed  irises  year  after  year.  Chromosomes, 
what  are  they,  what  do  they  look  like?  Genes,  what  are  their  functions? 
What  is  an  allele,  a  heterozygote,  a  dominant  and  a  recessive? 

These  and  other  terms  are  constantly  used  by  writers  in  articles 
appearing  in  the  Bulletin.  Over  the  years  your  Editor  has  sought  their 
meaning  and  wound  up  with  a  mass  of  unrelated  facts.  All  efforts  to 
bring  order  out  of  this  scientific  chaos  only  brought  about  greater 
confusion.  Lately,  however,  there  has  been  published  a  new  book 
called  Understanding  Heredity.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Gold¬ 
schmidt  of  the  University  of  California.  In  his  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  Dr.  Goldschmidt  has  approached  the  question  of  heredity  in  plants 
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and  animals  from  the  standpoint  of  the  layman.  His  language  is  simple. 
He  avoids  scientific  terms  except  where  absolutely  necessary  and  then 
his  explanation  is  in  plain  understandable  English.  Also  the  appended 
glossary  is  concise  and  comprehensive. 

The  Bulletin  has  arranged  for  a  supply  of  the  books  to  be  made 
available  to  its  readers.  The  price  is  moderate  and  no  matter  if  you 
are  breeding  puppies  or  posies  you  will  find  the  information  contained 
in  Understanding  Heredity  invaluable.  If  you  are  merely  a  bystander 
kibitzing  on  those  who  strive  to  beat  the  bees,  you  will  find  this  book 
fascinating  reading. 

In  1953  the  Bulletin  contemplates  a  series  of  articles  by  our  leading 
geneticists.  The  first  of  these  will  appear  in  the  January  issue.  An 
understanding  of  the  basic  concepts  of  heredity,  in  the  Goldschmidt 
manner,  will  be  of  great  value  in  their  reading. 


Dr.  Franklin  Cook  Lost  on  Lake  Charlevoix 

Dr.  Franklin  Cook,  prominent  Evanston  pediatrician  and  iris  fancier 
is  believed  to  have  been  drowned  at  Charlevoix,  Michigan,  on  August 
7.  Dr.  Cook  had  taken  his  motor  boat  out  on  the  lake  in  order  to  put 
a  new  rope  on  an  aquaplane.  When  he  did  not  return  after  a  sudden 
squall  and  rainstorm  his  wife  became  alarmed  and  instituted  a  search 
for  him  and  his  empty  boat  was  later  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake. 

Dr.  Cook  had  been  vacationing  since  July  16,  with  his  wife,  the 
former  Frances  Halsted  and  their  two  children,  David  12  and  Kathy  16, 
at  their  summer  home  on  the  lake.  They  had  planned  to  return  to 
their  home  in  Evanston  the  day  after  the  fatal  accident. 

Dr.  Cook  was  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  Medical  School  and  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Evanston  Hospital.  He  was  formerly  Regional  Vice- 
President  of  Region  9  in  the  AIS,  served  as  President  of  the  Society 
during  1947  and  1948  and  since  1938  has  been  active  on  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  a  Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  Navy 
Air  Corps.  In  the  battle  of  Midway  Island  he  was  blown  from  the  deck 
of  a  carrier  during  an  attack  by  Japanese  kamekaze  pilots,  but  was 
rescued  after  several  hours  in  the  water. 

As  a  grower  and  breeder  of  fine  irises,  Dr.  Cook  has  enjoyed  world 
renown.  His  garden  was  an  outstanding  example  of  color  placement 
and  his  new  variety  Northwestern  received  much  favorable  comment 
during  the  1952  season. 
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AIS  Awards,  1952 


DYKES  MEDAL 


V  ariety 

Originator 

Votes 

Argus  Pheasant 

Fred  DeForest 

55 

Runners  Up 

Amandine 

G.  Douglas 

54 

New  Snow 

Fay 

33 

Truly  Yours 

Fay 

33 

Pink  Formal 

Muhlestein 

24 

MORGAN  AWARD 

Eric  the  Red 

Whitney 

49 

Runner  Up 

Caezar’s  Brother 

Morgan 

39 

CAPARNE  AWARD 

Atroviolacea 

21 

Runners  Up 

Keepsake 

P.  Cook 

17 

Path  of  Gold 

Hodson 

16 

MARY 

SWORDS  DEBAILLON  AWARD 

Royal  Gem 

S.  Smith 

15 

Runners  Up 

The  Kahn 

C.  Dorman 

8 

Wood  Violet 

R.  Dorman 

8 

4 


Iris  Argus  Pheasant,  a  DeForest  introduction,  Dykes  Medal  Winner  1952 


AWARD  OF  MERIT 


1.  Pink  Sensation 

D.  Hall 

105 

2.  Paradise  Pink 

Lapham 

91 

3.  Zantha 

Fay 

87 

4.  Char  Maize 

Lyon 

73 

5.  Jane  Phillips 

Graves 

68 

6.  Sky  Ranger 

D.  Hall 

65 

7.  Ballet  Dancer 

Kleinsorge 

61 

Russet  Wings 

Wills 

61 

9,  Blumohr 

Marx 

58 

Golden  Russet 

D.  Hall 

58 

11,  Helen  Colling  wood 

K.  D,  Smith 

57 

Melody  Lane 

D.  Hall 

57 

Runners  Up 

Maytime 

Whiting 

56 

Twilight  Sky 

Fay 

54 

Gold  Sovereign 

Whiting 

52 

Good  News 

Kleinsorge 

52 

Port  Wine 

Sass 

50 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 

Tall  Bearded?  Twelve  votes  required 


Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

Autumn  Brown 

Lowry 

17 

Belle  Meade 

Wills 

12 

Birdsong 

Corey 

12 

Black  Diamond 

Schreiner 

15 

Captain  from  Castile 

DeForest 

15 

Chinese  White 

McKee 

13 

Columbia 

Tompkins 

14 

Concord  Velvet 

L.  Crosby 

12 

Criterion 

G.  Douglas 

12 

Desert  Twilight 

Miess 

15 

Elizabeth  of  England 

Miles 

14 

Fabulous  Kate 

Muhlestein 

12 

Frances  Kent 

DeForest 

29 

Gala  Finale 

DeForest 

12 

Garnet  Glow 

H.  E.  Sass 

14 

Golden  Gleam 

Miess 

20 

Golden  Hawk 

K.  D.  Smith 

14 

Green  Mohr 

Muhlestein 

24 

Gypsy  Classic 

DeForest 

41 

Happy  Birthday 

D.  Hall 

54 

High  Seas 

Corey 

14 

High  Tor 

Fielding 

15 

Humming  Bird 

Knowlton 

22 

Inca  Chief 

Mitsch 

16 

June  Bride 

D.  Hall 

24 

Kalifa  Fatima 

C.  G.  White 

16 

Lady  Use 

K.  D.  Smith 

17 

Limelight 

D.  Hall 

21 

Masked  Ball 

Buss 

13 

Maxwelton 

Norton 

12 

Memphis  Belle 

Pierce 

17 

Mohr  Majesty 

Walker 

21 

Moonlight  Serenade 

Naylor 

12 

Morning  Bright 

P.  Cook 

32 

Mystic  Melody 

Stevens 

12 

Oriental  Splendor 

Salbach 

13 

Pagan  Royal 

G.  Douglas 

27 

Palomino 

D.  Hall 

21 

Pinafore  Lass 

F.  Cook 

17 

6 


Pink  Plume 

Schreiner 

66 

Pretender 

P.  Cook 

27 

Purissamohr 

E.  Weidner 

15 

Rosabella 

Kleinsorge 

18 

Ruffled  Bouquet 

C.  Rees 

12 

Sable  Night 

P.  Cook 

16 

Samite 

Whiting 

17 

Spanish  Fandango 

Kleinsorge 

13 

Spellbound 

Linse 

15 

Summer  Song 

Nesmith 

14 

Temple  Bells 

D.  Hall 

47 

Vanity  Fair 

D.  Hall 

24 

Violet  Harmony 

Lowry 

22 

Wedding  Bouquet 

Buttrick 

21 

Whispers 

Linse 

13 

White  Peacock 

Pattison 

17 

White  Sprite 

Cassebeer 

13 

Other 

April  Morn 

Than  Tall  Bearded:  Five  votes  required 

DB  Welch 

11 

Blazon 

DB  Welch 

10 

Blue  Band 

DB  P.  Cook 

5 

Promise 

DB  P.  Cook 

11 

Stylish 

DB  Welch 

7 

Wadi  Zem  Zem 

Spur.  Milliken 

10 

Name 

HIGH  COMMENDATION 

5  votes  required 

Originator  or  Number 

Votes 

Albright 

51-1-1A 

10 

Barton,  Thelma 

B-5207 

6 

*Bayou  Glory 

Conger 

6 

Benson,  C. 

52-3 

6 

?5  5J 

TM-17 

19 

J?  JJ 

52-3A 

17 

5?  5> 

52-11C 

5 

??  5? 

52-17 

12 

Benson,  Zara 

51-24 

5 

Black  Point 

Nies 

5 

Blueblood 

C.  Schirmer 

8 

Blue  Serene 

Wills 

12 

Buttonhole 

Knowlton 

6 

7 


Canadaway 

Cousins 

10 

Cook,  P. 

3850 

11 

Corey,  Mrs.  P.  E. 

142-K-l 

7 

55  55  55  S? 

15  -  J  -  2 

9 

Dawn  Pink 

Nesmith  (48-10E) 

6 

Eleanor’s  Pride 

Ed.  Watkins 

9 

Eva  Sloan 

E.  Faught  (55-K-l) 

20 

Faught,  E. 

56-M-3 

34 

Fay,  0. 

49-17 

5 

Fraim,  I. 

F  7  -  7B 

6 

Francie  Crandall 

Naylor 

13 

Graves 

45  -  SOB 

6 

Hall,  D. 

49-12 

5 

Hall,  H.  F. 

l-W-60 

5 

55  55  55 

l-R-146 

6 

Heller 

1-3-1 

6 

Howell 

4830-521 

5 

Kalif  Azam 

C.  G.  White 

5 

Kalif  Omar 

55  55  55 

Knowlton 

47-68  D 

6 

55 

49-79  A 

5 

Lady  Rogers 

Rogers 

11 

Larsen,  C. 

49-16 

10 

Lavish  Lady 

Buttrick 

6 

Maid  of  Cotton 

J.  Pierce 

6 

May  Hall 

D.  Hall  (51-15) 

13 

Mellow  Gold 

Lowry  (L  8  - 129) 

17 

Monte  Carlo 

F.  Cook  (49-17) 

1  0 

Muhlestein 

48-91A 

10 

55 

49- 11C 

12 

55 

51  -  53C 

10 

Panorama 

C.  Schirmer 

7 

'Planet 

McKee 

6 

Ruffled  Organdy 

E.  H.  Brenan 

22 

Sazonada 

Reeves 

6 

Scott,  W.  F. 

48-20B 

5 

Senorita  Ilse 

Rogers 

12 

Sergeant  Buck 

DeForest 

8 

South  Pacific 

K.  D.  Smith 

8 

Southwestern 

F.  Cook  (49-2) 

11 

Stormy  Skies 

Plough 

6 

Strutting  Canary 

W.  B.  MacMillan 

6 

8 


Iris  Senorita  Use,  H.  C.  1952.  A  Guy  Rogers  seedling. 


Tompkins 

50-128 

5 

Wallace,  M.  D. 

49-21 

8 

Waters,  D. 

491 

10 

Wickersham 

150 

5 

Yukon 

McKee  (5213) 

12 

*  Not  registered  as  of  Aug.  1,  1952. 
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Region  17  Meeting  at  Wichita  Falls 

Harold  W.  Knowlton,  Mass. 


In  the  course  of  a  6,000  mile  motor  trip  through  the  south  and  south¬ 
west  last  spring,  Mrs.  Knowlton  and  I  attended  the  regional  meeting 
of  Region  17.  This  region  comprises  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  has 
over  500  members  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  making  it  our  largest 
region. 

The  meeting  centered  around  the  garden  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Rogers 
and  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  persons  in  attendance.  The  weather 
was  perfect,  and  the  irises  well  grown  and  in  top  bloom,  during  the 
three  days  of  the  meeting,  April  26,  27  and  28. 

We  arrived  at  noon  on  Saturday,  April  26,  and  were  greeted  by 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Rogers  and  were  soon  busily  engaged  in  meeting 
the  friends,  old  and  new,  who  were  present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hall, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Wills  and  ourselves  were  among  those  who  attended 
from  a  distance.  That  evening  about  150  gathered  at  the  Women’s 
Forum  for  the  banquet,  presided  over  by  our  gracious  hostess,  Mrs. 
Rogers.  Miss  Willie  Birge,  Regional  Vice-President  of  the  region,  out¬ 
lined  the  program  for  the  meeting.  It  was  a  delightful  occasion. 

Sunday  morning  the  crowd  gathered  early  at  the  Rogers’  gardens 
to  inspect  the  hundreds  of  flowers  growing  under  the  light  shade  of 
the  willow  tree  with  its  many  bells  tinkling  in  the  breeze.  Of  major 
interest  were  two  seedlings  originated  by  Judge  Rogers  from  a  cross 
of  Helen  McGregor  by  Sylvia  Murray.  A  light  powder  blue  with  ruffled 
flaring  falls  which  glisten  in  the  sun  has  been  named  Lady  Rogers. 
The  sister  seedling,  with  large  white  blooms,  broad  flaring  ruffled 
falls,  a  short  white  beard  and  those  faint  turquoise  lines  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  some  of  the  newer  whites,  is  called  Senorita  Ilse,  named  for 
the  Guatemalean  girl  who  lives  with  them.  Both  irises  have  the  sturdy 
stalk  inherited  from  Helen  McGregor.  High  Commendation  Awards  have 
been  voted  to  both  by  the  judges  present. 

Second  only  to  these  in  interest  were  two  immense  blooms  on  Mohr 
Majesty,  a  new  oncobred  from  Marion  R.  Walker.  It  is  a  soft  buff 
with  typical  onco  veining  in  reddish  purple.  The  standards  were  mag¬ 
nificently  domed  and  held  their  form  well  throughout  the  meeting. 

Near  the  street  were  fine  clumps  of  Chivalry  and  Starshine  growing 
side  by  side.  The  unique  porcelain  finish  of  Starshine  with  its  soft 
warm  white  tinged  with  pale  bluish  tones  can  be  best  appreciated  in 
an  established  planting. 

The  flaring  flowers  of  two  stalks  of  Paradise  Pink  (Lapham)  held 
their  color  and  form  throughout  the  meeting.  At  one  time  there  were 
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eight  blooms  open  at  once,  three  on  one  stalk.  It’s  one  of  our  top- 
notch  pinks. 

Golden  Rule  (H.  F.  Hall)  is  a  smooth,  medium  yellow  self  with 
closed  standards  and  a  beard  the  same  color  as  the  flower.  Gala  Finale 
(De  Forest)  was  resplendent  on  nine  stalks.  It  is  one  of  our  richest 
pieces  of  tapestry — deep  gold  ground  overlaid  heavily  with  velvety 
red.  A  De  Forest  seedling,  Frances  Kent,  was  very  attractive.  It  was 
a  very  pale  chartreuse,  deeper  on  the  back  of  the  falls,  very  ruffled 
standards  with  a  pink  suffusion  in  the  center,  and  a  short  tangerine 
beard  tipped  white. 

Pagan  Royal  (by  Douglas)  was  very  impressive.  It  is  a  deep  red 
purple  with  a  blue  beard.  Pinnacle  was  growing  effectively  in  a  good 
clump,  as  it  was  in  many  other  gardens  we  saw.  It  is  apparently  a 
strong  grower,  the  blooms  hold  their  form  well,  and  it’s  white  stand¬ 
ards  stand  out  in  the  garden  as  do  those  of  Wabash.  Sass’  Port  Wine 
is  a  white  ground  plicata  with  a  deep  border  of  the  richest  wine  red 
and  a  faint  touch  of  yellow  at  the  top  of  the  falls. 

Many  others  were  blooming  in  the  large  collection,  including  Bronze 
Brocade,  a  fine  clump  of  Heritage,  Technicolor,  Bel  Air,  Jane  Phillips, 
Pagan  Sunset,  Gold  Sovereign,  Honor  Bright,  Admiration,  Quechee, 
Golden  Ruffles,  Maytime,  and  Moonlight  Sonata. 

A  most  interesting  time  was  spent  that  morning  at  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Zara  G.  Benson,  who  is  growing  about  400  varieties  of  the  latest 
and  best  irises.  The  culture  was  perfect  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson 
are  most  enthusiastic  irisarians.  As  we  entered  the  garden  a  planting 
of  Crimson  King  carnation  attracted  attention.  There  were  growing 
Gros  Grain  (Craig),  Rich  Raiment,  Peg  Debagh,  Kwilsena,  Chantilly, 
Mary  Randall,  Pink  Formal,  Pierre  Menard,  Miogem,  Russet  Wings, 
Sweet  Marie  (a  huge  pink  from  Muhlestein),  Patricia  Joyce  (a  cream), 
and  many  others.  There  were  four  stalks  on  the  exotic  Oyez,  a  large 
clump  of  Moontide,  and  good  blooms  on  Sylvia  Murray,  Pinnacle  and 
Zantha.  Craig’s  Heigho  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  oncos, — a  smooth 
medium  violet  blue  with  rounded  standards,  beard  dull  yellow  with 
darker  violet  lines  radiating  from  it. 

Several  seedlings  originated  by  Mr.  Benson  were  noteworthy.  Benson 
5124  (Harriet  Thoreau  X  Lynn  Langford)  was  a  huge  ruffled  orchid 
pink  self,  with  touches  of  tan  on  the  haft  and  a  beard  tipped  white.  In 
one  corner  were  three  sister  seedlings  from  Good  News  X  Three 
Oaks.  They  were  nice  tan  blends,  with  a  blue  blaze  and  satin  finish. 
All  were  quite  similar.  They  were  numbered  5232,  5233  and  5234. 

At  noon  we  attended  a  buffet  luncheon  in  the  pleasant  rooms  of  the 
country  club.  Afterward  we  stopped  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Willa  Gill 
and  viewed  her  delightful  garden.  A  variegated  small  leaved  euonymous 
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attracted  our  attention.  The  columbines  were  fine  and  in  the  front  yard 
was  a  row  of  amaryllis.  The  irises  were  in  good  bloom.  Mrs.  Gill 
deserves  credit  for  her  work  in  arranging  the  banquet  and  luncheon 
for  the  meeting  and  attending  to  the  sale  of  tickets. 

Sunday  afternoon  chairs  were  arranged  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
Rogers’  porch  and  several  experts  in  flower  arrangements  gave  us  a 
most  interesting  demonstration.  Particularly  effective  was  one  all  in 
white.  I  wish  that  I  knew  more  about  such  matters  so  that  I  could 
give  a  more  technical  description  of  them. 

On  Monday,  Mrs.  Rogers  had  arranged  a  trek  to  the  Waggoner 
Ranch.  We  were  driven  by  Mrs.  Rogers  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed  over 
a  road  bordered  with  mesquite  and  prickly  pear  to  Vernon  where  the 
ranch  is  located.  It  is  an  enormous  ranch  of  570,000  acres,  and  we  were 
told  it  was  the  second  largest  ranch  in  the  world.  Going  in  through 
the  gate  we  drove  for  several  miles  before  reaching  the  residence  which 
was  surrounded  by  beautifully  landscaped  gardens.  •  There  were  pink 
rose  gardens,  red  rose  gardens,  cactus  gardens,  herb  gardens,  amaryllis 
gardens,  a  conservatory,  a  large  artificial  lake  for  water  supply,  barns, 
a  bath  house,  and  terraced  gardens.  The  hay  barn  was  being  decorated 
with  evergreen  boughs  for  a  coming  flower  show.  In  a  rock  garden  the 
bearded  irises  were  arranged  in  large  drifts.  A  whole  bed  of  Pinnacle 
was  the  finest  I  have  seen.  It  stood  up  well  in  a  strong  wind.  Mystic 
Melody  and  Summit  were  in  bloom.  There  we  saw  Tip  Top,  Starshine, 
Chantilly  and  many  others.  Cold  punch  served  in  the  summer  house 
was  much  appreciated.  At  noon  we  returned  to  Vernon,  where  we  in¬ 
spected  the  fine  new  office  building  devoted  entirely  to  the  business 
affairs  of  the  ranch.  We  had  lunch  at  the  hotel  where  we  saw  the  people, 
dressed  in  western  costumes,  and  getting  ready  for  the  afternoon  parade, 
for  it  was  Rodeo  Day  and  from  the  windows  of  the  office  building  we 
watched  the  rodeo  parade  for  almost  two  hours.  I  never  saw  so  many 
Palomino  horses  in  my  life.  Dave  Hall  took  many  pictures  and  some 
time  I  hope  to  see  them.  The  beautiful  honey  colored  horses,  and  the 
rich  embossed  leather  and  silver  saddles  and  bridles,  were  a  sight  long 
to  be  remembered.  That  evening  we  sat  on  the  porch  of  the  Rogers’ 
house,  talked  irises,  and  looked  at  the  garden  which  was  spread  out 
before  us  under  a  high  floodlight. 
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<ZJhe  Indians  (^rew  Prided 


Jesse  Wills,  Tenn. 


Lately  in  reading  The  Travels  of  William  Bartram  I  was  interested  to 
discover  that  our  southern  Indians  numbered  the  iris  among  their 
cultivated  plants.  William  Bartram  was  a  botanist,  the  son  of  another 
botanist,  John  Bartram,  who  discovered  in  Georgia,  the  ornamental  tree 
which  he  named  The  Franklinia  and  which  has  never  been  found  again 
in  the  wild  although  it  has  been  preserved  from  the  specimen  he  grew 
in  his  garden. 

William  Bartram  had  accompanied  his  father  on  his  early  travels 
in  the  South.  Later  on  he  made  another  journey  to  the  same  area  which 
covered  parts  of  north  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  The  book  he  wrote  about  this  journey  was  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1791  and  was  brought  out  in  London  the  next  year. 
It  is  rather  interesting,  if  one  learns  to  skip  the  long  repetitious  lists  of 
trees  and  plants  he  observed  in  various  localities,  and  it  is  marked  by 
a  curious  stilted  type  of  Eighteenth  Century  eloquence.  He  had  that 
broad  interest  in  nature  and  in  life  which  marked  the  early  scientists, 
and  was  an  ethnologist  as  well  as  a  botanist.  His  accounts  of  the  rather 
advanced  culture  of  the  southern  Indians,  which  they  inherited  from 
the  Mound  Builders,  are  detailed  and  valuable. 

At  the  time  of  this  reference,  late  in  1777,  he  was  visiting  in  a  town 
of  the  Creek  or  Muskogee  Confederacy,  near  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the 
people  whom  Andrew  Jackson  was  to  conquer  some  thirty  years  later. 
At  this  point  comes  a  reference  to  the  iris.  The  Indians  grew  them 
not  for  aesthetic  reasons  or  for  orris  root  as  an  ingredient  for  face 
paint.  Their  object  was  much  more  utilitarian,  as  this  quotation  will 
show: 

“At  this  time  the  town  was  fasting,  taking  medicine,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  praying,  to  avert  a  grievous  calamity  of  sickness,  which  had  lately 
afflicted  them,  and  laid  in  the  grave  abundance  of  their  citizens.  They 
fast  seven  or  eight  days,  during  which  time  they  eat  or  drink  nothing 
but  a  meagre  gruel,  made  of  a  little  corn-flour  and  water;  taking  at 
the  same  time  by  way  of  medicine  or  physic,  a  strong  decoction  of  the 
roots  of  the  iris  versicolor,*  which  is  a  powerful  cathartic:  they  hold 
this  root  in  high  estimation,  every  town  cultivates  a  little  plantation  of 
it,  having  a  large  artificial  pond,  just  without  the  town,  planted  and 
almost  overgrown  with  it,  where  they  usually  dig  clay  for  pottery,  and 
mortar  and  plaster  for  their  buildings,  and  I  observed  where  they  had 
lately  been  digging  up  this  root.” 
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I  noted  only  one  other  casual  reference  to  irises  in  the  book,  either 
to  this  same  species  or  fulva. 

Bartram  was  a  keen  observer  and  was  constantly  on  the  look-out 
for  plants  that  were  not  familiar  to  him.  He  mentioned  quite  a  number 
of  these.  In  this  same  series  of  journeys  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Orleans,  went  up  the  Mississippi,  nearly  to  Baton  Rouge  and  was 
around  Lake  Ponchartrain.  It  is  rather  puzzling  that  he  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  any  of  the  other  Louisiana  irises,  which  were  not  to  be  known 
until  a  century  and  a  half  later. 

*  (Editor’s  Note:  Now  identified  as  I.  virginica ) 

Symposium  Sidelights 

W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  Missouri 

Among  the  first  1952  Symposium  Ballots  to  be  returned  in  Region 
13  was  one  from  a  very  good  friend,  a  very  good  iris  Judge,  and  a 
person  who  has  a  broad  knowledge  of  all  iris  matters. 

But  the  Ballot  was  not  filled  out  in  the  prescribed  manner.  Across  the 
face  of  it  was  written : 

I  just  cannot  see  this  method  of  choosing  the  Symposium  irises.  What  does  the 
public  gain  by  receiving  a  list  composed  mostly  of  older  irises,  because  the 
majority  of  our  members  have  never  seen  anything  else?  At  least  40  of  this  list 
are  hopelessly  outclassed  by  newer  varieties.  Yet,  I’ll  venture  to  say  that  25  of  these 
40  will  make  the  “100  Best.” 

Then  this  friend  marked  on  the  Ballot  the  40  “Hopelessly  Outclassed” 
varieties  (actually  there  were  39  marked)  as  follows: 


Angelus 

Elsa  Sass 

Mary  E.  Nicholls  Shining  Waters 

Arctic 

Fair  Elaine 

Matterhorn 

Sierra  Blue 

Balmung 

Frank  Adams 

Melanie 

Snow  Carnival 

Brunhilde 

Golden  Hind 

Miss  California 

Stardom 

Captain  Wells 

Golden  Spike 

Morocco  Rose 

Tea  Rose 

Cheerio 

Gudrun 

Mulberry  Rose 

Tiffany 

China  Maid 

Junaluska 

Old  Parchment 

Treasure  Island 

Christabel 

Lighthouse 

Priscilla 

Vice  Regal 

City  of  Lincoln 

Los  Angeles 

Red  Gleam 

Wabash 

E.  B.  Williamson 

Majenica 

Red  Valor 

Since  this  put 

into  words  some 

vague  uneasiness 

which  had  been 

floating  about  in  my  own  mind,  I  set  the  Ballot  aside  for  later  analysis; 
with  the  feeling  that  maybe  my  friend  had  the  right  idea. 

The  deadline  on  return  of  the  Ballots  was  July  15,  and  the  tabula- 
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tion  was  held  open  for  a  week  past  that  date,  to  accomodate  the  usual 
last  minute  rush.  Region  18  returned  105  Ballots.  They  have  been 
tabulated,  and  the  results  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  become  a  part  of  the  complete  1952  Symposium. 

This  article  will  not  attempt  to  set  forth  the  complete  ranking  of  the 
325  irises  in  Region  18,  but  will  only  touch  on  the  portion  of  the 
complete  list  which  is  pertinent  to  the  comments  above. 

First,  my  friend  was  wrong  in  his  premise.  The  1952  Symposium  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  list  of  the  “100  BEST  Irises” —  It  is  to  be  the  “100 
FAVORITE  Irises.”  There’s  a  difference!  I  would  not  hold  WABASH 
to  be  the  best  of  its  class;  but,  by  golly,  it  sure  is  the  FAVORITE — 
and  with  that,  I  heartily  agree. 

The  25  Favorite  Irises  of  Region  18,  according  to  the  votes  of 
105  members  of  the  Region,  are: 


Rank 

Name 

Year  Introduced 

1952  Price  (< 

1 

Ola  Kala 

1943 

$1.00 

2 

Blue  Rhythm 

1945 

1.75 

3 

Great  Lakes 

1938 

.75 

4 

Sable 

1938 

1.00 

5 

Mulberry  Rose 

1941 

1.00 

6 

Blue  Shimmer 

1942 

1.00 

7 

Chivalry 

1944 

3.00 

8 

Lady  Mohr 

1944 

1.00 

9 

Wabash 

1937 

.50 

10 

Minnie  Colquitt 

1942 

1.00 

11 

Master  Charles 

1943 

1.00 

12 

Amigo 

1934 

.50 

13 

Elmohr 

1942 

1.00 

14 

Snow  Flurry 

1939 

1.00 

15 

Ranger 

1943 

1.50 

16 

Bryce  Canyon 

1944 

1.50 

17 

Solid  Mahogany 

1944 

1.50 

18 

Cascade  Splendor 

1945 

2.00 

19 

Cherie 

1947 

12.00 

20 

Azure  Skies 

1943 

.75 

21 

Chantilly 

1945 

2.00 

22 

Amandine 

1946 

3.50 

23 

Pink  Cameo 

1946 

2.50 

24 

Helen  McGregor 

1946 

3.00 

25 

Pink  Formal 

1949 

15.00 

( * )  Prices  listed  are  originator’s  prices  for  1952 
How  did  the  40  “Hopelessly  Outclassed”  Irises  fare?  Of  the  40  (or, 
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rather,  39)  fifteen  of  them  made  the  list  of  “100  Favorites”  for  the 
Region.  Of  that  15,  ten  were  way  down  on  the  list.  Here  is  the  ranking 
of  them : 


Name 

Ranking  Name 

Ranking 

China  Maid 

51  Mulberry  Rose 

5 

City  of  Lincoln 

70  Snow  Carnival 

76 

Elsa  Sass 

71  Tea  Rose 

99 

Fair  Elaine 

81  Tiffany 

47 

Gudrun 

49  Treasure  Island 

87 

Los  Angeles 

82  Vice  Regal 

77 

Matterhorn 

96  Wabash 

9 

Melanie 

98 

In  Region  18,  we  have  approximately  60  Accredited  Awards  Judges; 
and  of  the  105  Symposium  Ballots  tabulated,  pretty  close  to  60  were 
Ballots  of  the  Judges.  A  few  Judges  failed  to  return  Ballots,  but  more 
than  50  of  them  did.  Therefore,  just  about  half  of  the  105  Ballots  were 
those  of  Judges  who,  presumably,  have  seen  more  of  the  newer  varieties; 
and  the  other  half  were  Ballots  of  members  who  are  not  Judges. 

Tea  Rose  received  a  total  of  40  votes;  so  it  would  be  possible  to 
conclude  that  no  Accredited  Awards  Judge  cast  a  Ballot  for  Tea  Rose. 
The  same  holds  true  for  Melanie,  and  Matterhorn,  which  ranked  close 
to  Tea  Rose. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  very  recent  varieties  Pink 
Sensation,  Pierre  Menard,  Pretty  Quadroon,  Fantasy,  and  Cahokia 
each  received  total  votes  just  under  50;  so  it  would  be  possible  to  assert 
that  all  of  the  votes  cast  for  them  came  from  Accredited  Awards  Judges, 
who  were  better  informed  about  the  newer  varieties  than  the  general 
membership. 

But  when  two  of  the  “Hopelessly  Outclassed”  list  turn  up  in  the 
first  ten;  what  are  you  to  conclude  from  that!  Mulberry  Rose  received 
94  votes  out  of  a  possible  105.  Wabash  received  87  votes  out  of  105. 
The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  those  irises,  outclassed  or  not,  are  of 
sufficient  excellence  to  be  FAVORITES,  regardless  of  age,  race,  or  con¬ 
dition  of  servitude.  Mulberry  Rose,  with  its  94  votes,  received  just 
as  much  support  from  Judges  as  from  Non-Judges.  If  Mulberry  Rose  is 
“hopelessly  outclassed”  then  practically  every  Judge  of  Region  18 
failed  to  realize  it,  for  they  voted  in  favor  of  it.  And  Wabash,  with  its 
87  votes,  finds  itself  likewise  a  “hopelessly  outclassed”  iris  held  in 
very  high  esteem. 

Look  now  at  Pink  Formal.  It  ranks  25th  in  Region  18,  and  it  re¬ 
ceived  72  votes.  That  means  that  one  third  of  the  votes  which  placed 
it  25th  in  rank  were  votes  of  “members  who  have  never  seen  anything 
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but  older  irises.’5  But  surely,  somewhere  in  the  balloting,  there  should 
turn  up  some  evidence  that  many  members  do  cling  to  the  older 
varieties.  It’s  there,  all  right,  and  unmistakably  there,  in  the  “write-in” 
votes.  The  Ballot  provides  space  for  each  voter  to  write  in  the  names 
of  not  more  than  5  varieties  not  printed  on  the  Ballot.  There  were  a 
total  of  83  varieties  “written  in”  on  the  105  Ballots  returned  in 
Region  18.  Some  of  them  received  several  votes.  Among  those  83  were 
Shah  Jehan,  Jean  Cayeux,  Copper  Luster,  and  Dymia. 

What  do  these  things  say  to  us?  They  will  say  different  things  to 
different  people.  To  me,  they  say  that  while  our  membership  at  large 
may  cling  tenaciously  to  some  old  favorites  which  have  proven  their 
worth  by  many  years  of  satisfactory  performance;  they  still  are  far 
from  “uninformed.”  To  the  contrary,  they  are  surprisingly  well  in¬ 
formed.  They  are  cognizant  of  the  newer  varieties,  they  see  them,  and 
they  study  them;  but  they  do  not  embrace  them  as  “favorites”  until 
those  newcomers  have,  by  their  performance  over  several  seasons, 
proved  their  fitness  to  be  classed  as  “favorites.” 

To  those  who  fear  that  this  new  method  of  voting  may  fill  up  our  list 
of  “100”  with  a  lot  of  outclassed  varieties,  the  above  results  seem  to 
deny  this;  for  it  looks  like  the  voters  are  saying:  “We  know  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauty  of  the  new  things,  but  we  will  not  vote  for  them 
simply  because  they  look  prettier  than  an  older  variety  which  has  proven 
its  worth  in  the  garden.  Not  only  must  they  be  prettier,  they  must  be 
healthier!  Show  us  a  new  variety  which  is,  in  all  ways,  better  than  one 
of  our  old  favorites,  and  we  will  vote  for  it.”  To  those  who  object  to 
the  1952  method  of  voting  on  the  grounds  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Symposium  is  lost,  I  suggest  that  this  is  not  so.  I  suggest  that  rather 
the  Symposium  has  a  completely  new  meaning.  Those  who  object  (and 
there  are  many)  remember  that  Mr.  Kenneth  Smith  revived  the  Sym¬ 
posium  thirteen  years  ago,  as  an  unofficial  and  personal  poll  of  a 
small  number  of  friends.  The  purpose,  originally,  was  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  group  as  to  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  the  many 
new  varieties  coming  on  the  market.  It  was  one  well-informed  iris 
fancier  asking  a  group  of  equally  informed  friends  what  they  thought 
of  the  newer  varieties — what  was  best —  what  was  worse.  Slowly  the 
scope  of  the  Symposium  widened,  and,  finally,  it  became  too  great 
a  task  for  an  individual  to  handle.  It  was  transferred  to  the  Society; 
but  its  significance  began  slowly  to  change. 

Now  this  latest  change,  that  of  throwing  the  Balloting  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Society,  makes  of  it  an  entirely  different  thing;  but 
none-the-less  a  valuable  and  instructive  thing. 

So,  while  this  new  Symposium  is  certainly  not  a  polling  of  the 
fanciers  on  what  they  THINK  best,  it  should  be  equally  as  valuable  for 
what  it  is:  a  polling  of  the  gardeners  on  what  they  LIKE  best. 
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IN  MEMORIAM— J OHN  DOLMAN 


John  Dolman,  Jr.,  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  a  nationally-known  authority  on  speech  and  the  theatre,  died 
from  a  heart  attack  July  9,  at  his  home,  304  Vassar  Ave.,  Swarthmore, 
Pa.  He  was  64  years  old. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1910,  and  received  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  from  there  in  1913. 

Professor  Dolman  began  42  years  of  continuous  service  on  the  faculty 
at  Pennsylvania  as  a  reader  in  English  in  1910.  He  became  a  professor 
of  English  in  1927. 

Along  with  his  teaching  duties,  he  also  served  the  University  in  an 
administrative  capacity  as  director  of  the  Summer  School  from  1925 
to  1946. 

Professor  Dolman  was  a  former  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Speech.  In  1922  he  was  president  of  the  Eastern  Public  Speaking  Con¬ 
ference  and,  in  1930,  he  was  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Speech,  which  later  became  the  Speech  Association  of 
America.  He  served  as  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Summer 
School  Directors  in  1932. 

Long  a  resident  of  Swarthmore,  he  was  associated  for  many  years 
with  the  Swarthmore  Players,  both  as  a  director  and  actor,  and  was 
president  of  that  organization  during  the  1941-42  season. 

In  1936  he  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  Little  Theatre  group 
in  Philadelphia,  and  for  several  years  he  was  the  director  of  the  old 
Dramatic  Society  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Theatre  Conference,  the  American 
Educational  Theatre  Association,  the  Art  Alliance  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  American  Iris  Society,  serving  for  a  time  as  regional  vice-president 
of  the  last  named  society. 

Among  the  most  significant  of  Professor  Dolman’s  contributions  to 
the  educational  theatre  were  his  books,  articles  and  other  writing  on 
acting,  play  production,  speech,  and  drama. 

Three  of  his  best  known  books  are  “The  Art  of  Play  Production,” 
“The  Art  of  Acting,”  and  “Handbook  of  Public  Speaking.”  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  a  book  on  the  art  of  read¬ 
ing  aloud. 

Professor  Dolman’s  wife,  the  former  Ethel  Louise  Schatte,  died  in 
1937.  He  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Melanie  D.  Seymour,  of  Swarth¬ 
more;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Barbara  Dolman  Spencer,  of  Swarthmore;  and 
three  sons,  John  P.,  of  Media,  Robert  E.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
Goeffrey,  of  Collegeville. 
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JOHN  DOLMAN 

—IRISARIAN 

John  C.  Lyster,  Penna. 

Dr.  Dolman’s  iris  activities  date 
back  to  1909,  although  flower  gar¬ 
dening  had  always  been  one  of  his 
many  hobbies.  Found  in  his  iris 
library  are  paintings  in  oil,  made 
by  him  of  various  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  that  period,  which  he  used 
to  illustrate  his  lectures  before 
color  slides  were  available  for  that 
purpose.  His  life  membership  in 
the  AIS  dates  back  to  1932. 

Hybridizing  had  always  been 
one  of  his  chief  interests  and  a 
visitor  to  his  garden  during  the 
blooming  season  usually  found 
on 
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John  Dolman 
teacher  and  irisarian. 


artist,  lecturer,  author, 


him  at  work  on  one  of  his  care¬ 
fully  studied  crosses.  Black  Ruby,  introduced  about  1947  is  undoubtedly 
his  most  widely  grown  iris,  and  is  still  one  of  the  better  early  blooming 
reds.  Other  introductions  include  Ludmilla,  Bisque,  Kathie  Dee,  Jill, 
Elfin  Lake,  Spanish  Cream,  Captain  Flint  and  Wissinoming.  There  were 
a  number  of  additional  iris  in  the  Dolman  garden  which  have  never 
been  offered  to  the  public  such  as  Ludello,  Petronelle  and  Kerliello. 
These  are  all  fine  varieties  but  each  had  some  slight  flaw,  which  he  felt 
should  be  eliminated  before  they  were  placed  on  the  market.  In  the 
last  few  seasons,  Rose  Maybud  and  Peacherino  have  been  his  outstand¬ 
ing  creations. 

Professor  Dolman’s  choice  of  names  has  always  been  excellent,  and 
in  most  instances  the  title  gave  a  bird’s-eye  summary  of  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  variety.  For  example,  Bisque  resembles  closely 
the  ice  cream  by  that  name,  Kerliello  is  a  ruffled  yellow  and  Spanish 
Cream  has  the  form  and  substance  of  the  traditional  dessert. 

The  size  of  the  Dolman  seedling  beds  has  been  augmented  within 
the  last  few  years  and  at  present  there  are  hundreds  of  promising 
seedlings  planted  in  1950  and  1951,  which  should  be  almost  at  their 
“tops”  in  1953,  and  on  which  he  counted  heavily. 

For  the  last  six  years,  Dr.  Dolman  had  made  an  annual  pilgrimage  to 
New  England  by  automobile  to  study  the  iris  there.  This  was  always 
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possible  due  to  the  ten  day  difference  in  the  blooming  seasons  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Boston.  He  had  made  many  friends  in  Region  1,  and  in 
a  conversation  with  the  writer  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  de¬ 
scribed  this  year’s  trip  in  detail.  The  highlight  of  this  year  was  ap¬ 
parently  a  side  trip  to  the  garden  of  Ed  Watkins,  formerly  Dr.  Graves’ 
gardener,  in  Concord,  N.H.,  which  was  not  on  his  usual  itinerary  and 
which  he  found  extremely  interesting. 

These  jaunts  have  been  described  fully  in  his  annual  articles  in  the 
October  Bulletins  and  were  always  masterpieces  of  detail,  both  as  to 
the  gardens  and  the  varietal  comment.  This  year’s  article  had  not  been 
written  at  the  time  of  his  death  but  he  had  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of 
the  bulletin  of  Region  1,  a  writeup  of  his  journey,  which  should  appear 
in  its  next  issue. 

Visitors  to  his  garden  (and  they  were  numerous  during  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season)  were  always  met  by  Dr.  Dolman  in  his  usual  courteous 
manner,  no  matter  how  busy  with  his  hybridizing  he  may  have  been 
at  the  moment.  All  questions  were  answered  fully  and  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  were  often  offered,  which  made  the  visitor  feel  that  his  host 
was  a  man  who  knew  the  answers  and  was  willing  to  share  his  knowl¬ 
edge  with  all  who  were  interested. 

The  death  of  John  Dolman,  Jr.  is  a  real  loss  to  the  American  Iris 
Society  as  a  whole.  His  visits  and  articles  will  be  missed  by  growers  in 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  country  to  which  most  of  his  activities 
had  been  confined  recently  due  to  his  physical  condition.  Here  in 
Region  3,  among  those  who  lived  and  worked  near  him,  his  passing 
leaves  a  vacancy  which  will  be  almost  impossible  to  fill. 


AN  APOLOGY 

Miss  Harriette  R.  Halloway  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  has  called  to 
our  attention  an  error  on  page  64  of  the  July  issue  of  the  Bulletin  in 
which  the  following  statement  was  made  by  our  contributor,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Sturtevant:  “The  same  two  members  explain  the  maintenance  of  our 
one  remaining  Display  Garden  in  N.  J.  The  Presby  Memorial  Garden.” 
Miss  Halloway  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Cedarbrook  Park 
gardens  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey  is  an  iris  display  garden,  open  to 
the  public  and  has  enjoyed  continuous  success  since  its  inception. 
The  Bulletin  and  Mr.  Sturtevant  offer  their  sincere  apologies  to  Miss 
Halloway  and  her  associates  who  have  so  ably  fostered  the  Cedarbrook 
Park  planting,  for  such  an  inexcusable  oversight. 
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DL  Role  of  %Lia 


and  Other  Species  in  the  Creation  of  a 
Hardier  Strain  of  Louisiana  Iris 

Frank  Cii  owning,  Ark. 


The  term  “Louisiana  iris”  has  never  been  defined  and  its  meaning 
is  indefinite.  Probably  the  majority  who  are  interested  in  this  flower 
tend  to  regard  any  wild  iris  belonging  to  the  hexagonia,  fulva  or 
foliosa  (brevicaulis)  group,  or  any  hybrid  of  these,  as  a  Louisiana 
iris.  Actually,  many  hybrids  were  produced  and  some  registered  before 
flower  lovers  outside  of  Louisiana  had  ever  heard  of  “Louisiana  iris” 
and  little,  if  any,  of  the  parent  stock  which  produced  these  earlier 
hybrids,  had  been  collected  in  Louisiana.  The  common  fulva  and  some 
forms  of  foliosa  had  been  discovered  and  named  by  botanists  long 
before,  and  stock  of  these  species  had  been  carried  to  England  where 
W.  R.  Dykes  produced  Fulvala  by  crossing  the  two. 

In  America,  E.  B.  Williamson  of  Indiana  produced  Dorothea  K. 
Williamson  by  crossing  the  same  two  species,  and  Dr.  Berry  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  produced  Cacique  and  other  hybrids.  Mr.  T.  A.  Washington  of 
Tennessee  produced  some  forty-five  named  and  registered  hybrids 
which  were  offered  to  commerce  through  Fairmount  Gardens.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Dr.  Berry’s  hybrids  were  produced  chiefly  by  crossing  the 
common  fulva  on  wild  forms  collected  in  Florida.  Mr.  Washington 
collected  as  basic  stock  a  number  of  hybrids  from  south  Mississippi, 
which  were  quite  similar  to  the  hybrids  that  Dr.  John  K.  Small  later 
collected  in  south  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Washington  used  the  south  Mississippi  forms  to  obtain  hybrids 
from  crosses  made  with  or  upon  smaller  flowered  but  hardier  species 
collected  farther  north.  In  some  instances  the  Fi  hybrids  were  named 
and  registered,  but  the  majority  of  his  creations  probably  involved 
further  crossing  of  these  hybrids. 

Since  these  earlier  creations  have  been  rather  widely  grown  in  the 
United  States  and  some  at  least,  notably  Dorothea  K.  Williamson, 
have  proven  hardy  and  dependable  bloomers  over  a  large  part  of  this 
country  and  under  widely  varied  conditions  of  moisture,  soil  and 
climate,  it  is  timely  to  point  out  the  ancestry  that  assured  this  hardi¬ 
ness  and  dependability. 

Since  both  foliosa  and  fulva  are  found  in  the  wild  as  far  north  as 
the  latitude  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  both  have  proven  completely  hardy 
much  farther  north,  the  free  use  of  these  forms  and  hybrids  of  the  two 
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for  crosses  upon  the  larger  flowered  but  tenderer  species  and  hybrids 
collected  in  Louisiana  should  produce  hybrids  that  have  all  of  the  best 
characteristics  of  both.  Foliosa,  especially,  can  be  counted  upon  to 
produce  a  more  floriferous  hybrid,  three  to  five  open  flowers  to  a  stem 
being  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  foliosa  varies  greatly  in  form  and 
habit,  depending  upon  its  habitat.  Louisiana  probably  produces  more 
variations  of  this  species  than  any  other  state.  Some  of  the  Louisiana 
forms  have  evergreen  foliage  and  I  would  not  recommend  these  for  use 
in  breeding  for  hybrids  to  be  grown  in  the  north.  I  have  two  forms 
collected  in  Arkansas  which  vary  greatly  from  each  other  in  certain  of 
their  characteristics,  but  both  lose  their  foliage  and  become  dormant 
before  winter.  These,  when  crossed  upon  the  large-flowered  Louisiana 
collected  forms,  have  produced  hybrids  that  have  successfully  withstood 
ten  below  zero  weather  in  Little  Rock;  and  they  have  been  unaffected 
by  several  snap  freezes  after  growth  had  started  in  the  spring. 


Washington  Used  “Miss  Priscilla” 

Besides  foliosa  and  fulva,  Mr.  Washington  used  a  form  of  hexagona 
which  has  never  been  identified  or  classified  botanically,  but  which 
he  called  “Miss  Priscilla”  from  the  name  of  the  lady  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  who  gave  him  stock  of  this  variety.  I  am  told  by  Nashville 
friends  that  this  form  is  identical  with  the  variety  which  I  have  used 
in  many  of  my  crosses  and  which  was  being  grown  in  several  gardens 
in  Little  Rock  prior  to  1922.  The  history  of  this  iris  is  obscure  and  not 
unmixed  with  an  air  of  mystery.  A  friend  in  Little  Rock  told  me  that 
her  stock  was  brought  from  Kentucky  by  her  grandmother  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago.  In  any  event,  it  seems  to  have  been  grown  in 
gardens  in  the  upper  south  long  before  the  Louisiana  iris  were  known 
to  us,  and  its  habit  of  growth  indicates  that  its  original  habitat  was 
far  to  the  north  of  Louisiana.  Yet  I  am  assured  by  Miss  Caroline 
Dormon  that  her  stock  of  it  was  collected  in  south  Louisiana  in  the 
wild,  and  several  years  ago  it  was  registered  with  the  American  Iris 
Society  by  either  Mrs.  Ruth  Dormon  or  Miss  Caroline  Dormon  under 
the  name  of  Cathedral  Blue.  This  variety  has  stems  that  are  taller, 
straighter  and  stiffer  than  foliosa  and  with  little  tendency  to  zig  zag.  The 
flowers  are  medium  in  size  and  a  deep  royal  blue  with  a  striking  gold 
signal  patch  on  the  sepals.  The  petals  are  narrow  and  upright,  the 
foliage  narrow  and  upright  and  in  the  winter  this  iris  becomes  dormant. 
The  flower  stems  are  about  twenty-four  inches  tall.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  features  which  distinguish  it  from  foliosa  such  as  the  form  of 
the  seed  pod,  the  appearance  of  the  rhizomes,  etc. 
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Several  years  ago  Miss  Caroline  Dormon  gave  me  stock  of  another 
very  hardy  form  which  she  calls  “May  Blue.”  She  has  lost  her  record 
of  the  source  of  this  variety.  It  is  so  distinct  from  all  other  wild  forms 
with  which  I  am  familiar  that  it  warrants  description. 

The  foliage  grows  about  three  feet  tall,  is  narrow  and  stiff.  It  is 
also  smooth  and  slick  and  when  it  dries  it  is  very  strong  and  difficult 
to  break  with  the  hands.  The  flower  stem  is  upright,  at  least  as  tall 
as  the  foliage,  and  wiry  but  sturdy.  The  flowers  are  an  odd  shade  of 
slate  blue  with  no  signal  patch  but  with  a  slight  pubescent  ridge  on 
the  sepal.  Flowering  begins  with  the  late  foliosas  and  continues  in 
my  garden  until  the  middle  of  June.  It  crosses  readily  with  fulva,  foliosa 
or  hexagona  and  the  hybrids  tend  to  inherit  its  foliage  and  color  of 
flower.  It  becomes  dormant  in  the  winter.  Undoubtedly  this  variety 
should  prove  of  great  value  in  producing  a  hardier  strain. 

Hardy  Forms  Recommended 

What,  then,  is  the  future  course  of  the  hybridizer  who  is  interested 
in  producing  a  hardy  strain  of  the  Louisiana  iris  for  use  in  northern 
gardens?  Obviously,  it  is  the  judicious  use  of  the  hardy  forms  which 
we  have  described,  in  making  crosses  with  the  large-flowered  but  ten¬ 
derer  forms  from  south  Louisiana,  especially  giganticaerulea  and  the 
giant  Abbeville  fulvas.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  desired  strain  is 
finally  evolved  the  contribution  to  be  made  thereto  by  the  Abbeville 
fulvas  will  be  unique  and  noteworthy,  for  this  rare  variety  gives  promise 
of  supplying  extra  substance,  overlapping  form,  branching  and  other 
characteristics  not  found  in  others. 

It  has  required  several  generations  of  iris  hybridists  to  bring  the 
bearded  iris  to  its  present  state  of  development.  It  was  a  long  and 
tedious  journey  beset  by  many  blind  alleys.  The  experience  of  all  of 
the  pioneers  who  contributed  to  its  creation  is  available  to  those  who 
would  produce  a  new  and  exceedingly  lovely  garden  iris  from  the 
wealth  of  material  which  nature  has  placed  at  our  disposal  in  the 
southern  natives.  If  there  are  still  those  who  would  dismiss  the  Louisiana 
iris  from  further  consideration  as  “weeds,”  fit  only  for  the  Louisiana 
swamps  and  not  to  be  seriously  considered  as  desirable  garden  subjects 
in  the  north,  east  and  west,  I  would  answer  such  an  attitude  with  the 
prediction  that  the  miracles  of  hybridizing  that  have  produced  the 
modern  bearded  iris  can  and  will  be  duplicated  in  less  time  and  with 
as  striking  results  in  the  southern  natives;  and  if  an  occasional  hybrid 
of  the  Louisiana  iris  does  not  perform  to  complete  satisfaction  in  some 
localities,  such  experience  will  not  be  new  to  iris  lovers;  for  a  review 
of  the  American  Iris  Society  Bulletins  from  Number  1  to  Number  125, 
inclusive,  will  reveal  numerous  complaints  that  this  or  that  high-priced 
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introduction  of  the  bearded  iris,  or  this  or  that  Dykes  Medal  winner 
“will  not  grow  for  me,”  or  “makes  a  lot  of  foliage  but  no  bloom  stalks” 
and  so  forth,  ad  infinitum. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  concede  that  the  hybridizing  of  the  Louisiana 
iris  offers  no  inducement  to  the  hybridizer  who  has  before  his  eyes  the 
mirage  of  a  Dykes  Medal,  but  if  you  want  to  have  some  fun  and  make 
a  contribution  to  the  development  of  a  flower  that  is  surely  a  flower  of 
destiny,  the  possibilities  are  intriguing — the  opportunities  unlimited! 


Louisiana  Expert  Takes  French  Leave 

Joe  Richard,  prominent  Baton  Rouge  irisarian  and  assistant  director 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has 
been  granted  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  to  work  with  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  in  France.  He  will  serve  as  an  advisory  agricultural  specialist, 
co-operating  with  the  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the  development 
of  services  corresponding  to  the  County  Agent  system  in  this  country. 


With  Apologies  to  Mac  Arthur 
Mary  Tharp  says: 

An  old  gardener  never  dies — 

He  just  spades  away. 


^Jhe  and  Cdulh 


are 


by  Jean  Stevens 

is  a  well  illustrated  book  on  iris  containing  168  pages  adequately  in¬ 
dexed  and  contains  an  excellent  glossary  of  terms  used.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  for  its  orderly  presentation  of  the  iris  family.  All 
orders  for  this  volume  should  be  sent  to 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

FRANKLIN  ROAD,  BRENTWOOD,  TENNESSEE 
Price  $5.00  Post-paid.  Order  now  for  Future  Delivery. 
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DOUBLENESS  IN  BEARDED  IRIS 
AND 


VARIETY  “DOUBLE  EAGLE” 

A.  A.  Samuelson,  Wash. 

Double  flowering  domesticated  iris  are  not  unheard  of — many  varie¬ 
ties  will  at  times  display  flowers  with  four  falls  and  very  commonly  seen 
are  reduced  numbers  of  petalage.  Most  of  these  phenomena  are  tempor¬ 
ary  and  may  be  attributed  to  environmental  influence.  Japanese  iris 
have  what  is  often  called  double  flowers,  but  in  fact  these  are  quite 
normally  only  the  conventional  six  petals  with  enlargement  of  the 
standards,  giving  the  appearance  of  doubleness.  However,  no  double- 
flowered  bearded  iris,  to  our  knowledge,  is  being  generally  grown  and 
commercially  distributed  at  the  present  time.  Sidney  Mitchell  in  his 
book,  Iris  for  Every  Garden,  mentions  only  the  Japanese  iris  when 
speaking  of  doubles. 

The  question  of  what  is  the  criterion  for  doubleness  in  iris  may  be 
raised.  Inasmuch  as  doubleness  in  iris  may  be  expressed  in  several 
manners  because  of  the  nature  of  the  blossoms,  the  term  ‘double’  must 
be  used  as  a  relative  term  rather  than  as  a  basic  one.  Webster  defines 
botanical  doubleness  as  “having  the  floral  leaves  considerably  increased 
beyond  the  natural  number.”  Doubleness  in  many  sorts  of  hardy  and 
tender  flowers  is  expressed  in  many  ways — the  petals  may  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  a  few  or  very  many,  the  extreme  forms  being  known  as  ‘petal- 
o mania,’  an  example  of  which  is  the  double-flowered  stocks.  Single 
flowers  may  occur  on  established  double  varieties  such  as  Hibiscus 
Rosa- sinensis,  and  again  doubles  may  occasionally  occur  on  normal 
single-flowered  plants. 

Flower  doubling  is  immediately  due  to  several  causes,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  being  modification  of  stamens  into  petal-like  structures  such  as  in 
the  water-lilies.  These  structures  are  of  all  grades  and  often  completely 
resemble  true  petals.  Some  plants  like  Ipomaes  hederacea .  have  five 
different  sorts  of  doubling.  Species  delphinium  could  qualify  in  this 
group  also.  Impatiens  Balsomina  and  Godetia  have  two  forms  of  doubl¬ 
ing.  In  some  plants  like  the  Nigella  and  the  delphinium  Species,  doubling 
is  manifested  by  the  nectories  and  anthers  being  converted  to  petals. 
Doubleness  in  Primula  sinensis  is  expressed  by  extra  segments  opposite 
each  petal.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  from  these  few  examples  that  flower 
doubleness  is  extremely  variable  in  character  as  well  as  in  the  process 
by  which  it  develops. 
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Speaking  specifically  of  the  iris 
variety,  “Double  Eagle,”  from  our 
observation  of  its  bloom  and 
growth,  it  would  appear  that  its 
process  of  doubling  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  extra  segments  similar  to 
standards,  styles  and  falls,  stand¬ 
ing  opposite  or  adjacent  to  the 
conventional  parts.  The  styles  re¬ 
main  in  their  normal  whorl  even 
though  four  or  more  in  number. 
Anthers  compliment  each  style. 
Here  in  our  garden,  this  tall, 
bearded  iris  variety  has  for  the 
past  four  years  performed  in  a 
manner  of  growth  and  bloom  to 
indicate  that  its  doubleness  of 
bloom  is  a  permanent  characteris¬ 
tic  and  not  a  temporary  perform¬ 
ance  due  to  some  environmental 
influence. 

As  it  grows  here,  it  is  a  sturdy 
plant  having  long  and  abundant 
dark  green  foliage  powdered  with 
a  bluish  bloom.  It  is  a  rapid  pro¬ 
pagator  and  a  compact  grower  af¬ 
ter  once  established.  The  blossom 
stalks  are  up  to  44  inches  tall,  the  buds  well  spaced  and  averaging  about 
eight  to  the  stalk,  the  lower  bud  set  at  about  18  to  20  inches  and  coming 
into  bloom  much  later  than  the  uppermost  ones.  The  stalks  are  sturdy 
and  well  anchored  as  well  as  quite  straight.  The  extent  of  the  doubleness 
varies  a  great  deal  from  the  first  nearly  single  (conventional)  blossom 
with  only  some  hint  of  doubling  by  style  multiplication,  to  flowers 
having  three  to  four  to  five  falls  and  as  many  as  twelve  standards  and 
six  styles.  Normal  stigmas  and  anthers  are  present  even  though  the 
number  is  multiplied.  The  last  bloom  usually  tends  to  conventional  form. 

The  overall  flower  color  is  a  greenish  yellow  blend,  with  a  slight 
blush  of  lavender,  similar  in  garden  color  tone  to  the  variety  Green 
Pastures.  The  falls  are  over-laid  with  a  darker  shade  and  tending  brown¬ 
ish  and  purple  with  considerable  venation  on  the  upper  half  and  there 
is  a  pale  yellow  beard.  The  styles  are  yellow  and  quite  normal  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  shape.  The  standards  are  quite  without  veining  of  the 
tone  mentioned.  The  size  of  the  overall  flower  is  by  all  standards  large, 


Iris  "Double  Eagle" 

photo  by  robert  bullis 
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the  falls  and  standards  wide.  Some  flowers  measured  seven  inches  tall 
by  six  inches  wide.  While  the  standards  seemed  to  be  soft  in  texture, 
nevertheless  the  blooms  withstand  rain  and  sunshine  quite  as  well  as 
the  majority  of  bloom  of  standard  varieties.  The  ovary  is  multiple 
sectioned  in  the  double  blossoms.  The  pollen  is  normal  in  quantity  and 
is  viable  to  conventional  varieties.  Occasionally  it  will  set  seed  to 
other  pollen.  It  has  refused  to  set  seed  when  selfed. 

The  variety  is  a  seedling  from  a  rather  varied  line  of  conventional 
bloom  varieties.  Its  lineage  is  as  follows: 


Double  Eagle  ■< 


R2II)5 

a  reddish  short  Iris 


S3II )  6 
a  tall  tawny  white  Iris  -< 


Helios 


Dauntless 


Pureb 


Mahoog* 


Purissima 

El  Capitan 
Magnifica 

I.  Hoogiana 


Purel  and  Mahoog  are  unregistered  and  undisseminated  varieties. 


Its  sister  seedlings  were  about  evenly  divided  in  color  of  flower 
between  the  two  parental  colors.  No  other  seedlings  in  the  cross  were 
observed  to  sh6w  any  double  tendencies.  In  the  past  we  have  made  no 
great  efforts  to  cross  this  variety  with  others  of  the  line,  having  awaited 
the  testing  of  its  stability  as  a  double-flowered  variety.  However,  hence¬ 
forth  we  shall  try  to  extend  the  double  factor  of  this  iris  into  other 
color  varieties. 

This  novelty  plant  has  been  registered  with  the  American  Iris  Society 
as  “Double  Eagle”  and  has  not  been  offered  commercially,  nor  hitherto 
introduced  except  for  garden  trials.  This  description  and  data  on  double¬ 
ness  together  with  pictures  are  essentially  for  matter  of  record  and  for 
gardeners  interested  in  novelty  iris  development. 
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Bench  Judging  of  Iris* 

Fern  Irving,  Neb. 

After  a  few  years,  and  many  hundreds  of  units  of  the  National 
Council  Flower  Show  schools,  our  Flower  Show  judges  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  judging  cultural  classes  is  something  more  than  just 
picking  out  the  largest  or  the  prettiest  specimen.  First,  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  a  judge  must  be  familiar  with  the  plants  or  flowers  to  be 
judged.  This  familiarity  must  extend  beyond  growing  them  in  one’s 
own  garden.  They  should  be  seen  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
if  possible,  and  in  different  soils  and  climates.  Most  plants  are  variable 
depending  on  soil,  temperature  and  climate,  and  cultural  practices.  To 
be  qualified  to  judge,  one  should  know  the  possibilities  and  variations  of 
any  given  kind  or  variety  by  having  studied  them  under  the  various 
conditions  and  treatments. 

Color  in  flowers — and  in  iris  particularly — varies  greatly  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  This  is  sometimes  attributed  to  altitude, 
sometimes  to  temperature,  and  occasionally  to  soil  elements.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  cause,  true  color  for  the  variety  shown  is  determined  by 
knowing  what  is  typical  in  the  locality  where  grown. 

In  Exhibition  judging  you  are  not  judging  comparatively  the  merits 
of  one  iris  variety  over  another.  The  variety  has  been  named,  registered 
and  introduced  so  it  is  neither  your  privilege  nor  duty  to  judge  the 
worthiness.  An  AIS  sponsored  iris  show  must  have  all  entries  labeled 
with  the  correct  varietal  name.  If  there  is  doubt  in  the  judge’s  mind 
about  the  correctness  of  the  name,  the  committee  should  be  called  on 
to  give  their  opinion.  No  judge  can  be  expected  to  know  all  the  thousands 
of  named  varieties  and  it  is  no  disgrace  to  admit  that  one  doesn’t 
know  them  all. 

The  scale  of  points  for  judging  iris  specimens  in  exhibitions  has 
been  changed  from  the  scale  that  is  given  in  the  National  Council 
Handbook.  The  following  scale  is  now  the  standard  of  the  American 
Iris  Society. 

Scale  of  Points  for  judging  tall  bearded  iris — 


Specimen  classes : 

Flower — 

Color  according  to  variety  . 10 

Size  according  to  variety . . . .  5 

Form  according  to  variety  . . . 10 

Substance  according  to  variety . 10 

_  “35 

*  Reprinted  from  The  Arkansas  Gardener. 
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Stalk — 

Number  of  open  flowers . 15 

Branch  Balance, 

Bud  Placement  . . 15 


30 

Condition — 


Grooming  of  specimen  . 15 

Cultural  perfection . 20 

~35 

Total  . 100 


You  can  see  that  the  flower  is  judged  against  perfection  for  the 
variety,  which  means  that  you  are  actually  judging  the  ability,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  resourcefulness  of  the  grower.  Was  he  able  to  achieve  near¬ 
perfection  of  color,  size,  form  and  substance  for  the  variety? 

In  judging  the  stalk  you  have  the  opportunity  to  separate  the  “sheep” 
from  the  “goats.”  The  best  exhibition  varieties  will  have  the  most 
branches,  properly  spaced  so  that  each  flower  has  room  to  open  without 
interference.  A  good  specimen  will  have  three  or  four  open  flowers  and 
some  unopened  buds.  Under  the  factor,  condition,  all  cultural  points 
that  have  not  already  been  checked  will  be  considered.  The  straight¬ 
ness  of  the  stalk,  the  height  of  the  stalk  in  relation  to  the  size  and 
number  of  flowers  and  buds,  and  evidence  of  disease  or  insect  damage 
to  the  flowers.  Grooming  of  the  specimen  is  entirely  knowledge  of  the 
exhibitor  and  should  be  judged  closely.  All  faded  flowers  should  have 
been  removed  and  the  calyx  carefully  replaced  over  the  scar.  Flower 
should  show  no  evidence  of  rain  spots,  dirt  or  spray  residue.  The 
flower  should  not  show,  by  thin  spots,  that  it  has  been  opened  with 
the  fingers.  Flowers  of  an  iris  must  stretch  for  approximately  two 
hours  after  opening  to  attain  full  size,  if  this  much  time  has  not  elapsed 
the  flower  will  look  stiff  and  small.  An  iris  bloom  stalk  has  no  foliage 
except  an  occasional  leaf-like  bract  at  the  base  of  a  branch  so  foliage 
is  not  required  with  a  specimen.  If  foliage  is  cut  and  shown  in  the 
same  vase  it  should  be  ignored  as  one  has  no  proof  that  it  came  from  the 
same  plant  as  the  bloom  stalk. 

The  strictness  of  judging  may  be  tempered  by  conditions  over  which 
the  grower  had  no  control.  The  preceding  fall  and  winter  weather  has 
some  effect  on  the  quality  of  iris  stalks  and  flowers  and  this  may  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  weather  immediately  prior  to  a  show,  such  as  a  storm  the  day 
before,  does  not  affect  the  judging  as  we  all  know  that  specimens  for  a 
show  should  be  cut  ahead  of  time. 
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Many  judges  have  a  difficult  time  deciding  how  many  points  to  take 
off  for  a  given  fault  or  defect;  my  method  is  this,  if  a  fault  is  barely 
noticable  take  off  a  couple  of  points,  if  the  flower  is  only  half  as  good 
as  it  might  be  take  off  half  the  points,  if  the  specimen  is  very  poor  take 
off  three-fourths  of  the  points.  This  gives  one  plenty  of  room  to  add 
or  subtract  a  point  or  two  where  it  might  be  necessary  for  a  final 
decision. 

The  American  Iris  Society  invites  any  club  to  hold  an  iris  show  under 
their  sponsorship,  and  will  award  a  Silver  and  Bronze  Medal,  or  Medal 
certificate,  to  the  winners  of  the  most  First  Prize  points  in  such  a  show. 
The  rules  for  AIS  sponsorship  are  very  simple,  and  will  be  forwarded 
to  any  club  asking  for  them. 

All  inquiries  about  Exhibitions  or  Judging  of  Iris  should  be  sent 
directly  to  Mrs.  Fern  Irving,  Exhibition  Chairman,  4612  Saratoga, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

REGION  18  HAS  NEW  R.V.P. 

Ray  Rickman,  of  Joplin,  Missouri,  has  been  appointed  Regional 
Vice-President  of  Region  18  (Kansas  and  Missouri),  replacing  W.  F. 
Scott,  Jr.,  whose  term  expired  last  November,  but  who  retained  the  ap¬ 
pointment  on  a  temporary  basis  until  matters  relating  to  the  1952  Annual 
Meeting  could  be  closed. 

To  the  job,  Ray  brings  wide  experience  in  Association  work,  as  he 
long  has  been  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  three  national  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  Food  and  Grocery  business.  Ray  is  an  officer  of  a 
wholesale  grocery  house  in  Joplin. 

More  important  to  A.I.S.  is  the  fact  that  Ray  knows  irises,  iris  peo¬ 
ple  and  is  a  expert  flower  photographer.  This  last  skill  has  tagged  him 
for  Chairmanship  of  the  Slides  Committee  for  Region  18,  for  several 
years  and  under  his  guidance,  Region  18  has  built  up  a  number  of 
slide  collections  which  rival  those  of  the  Nashville  office. 

Under  his  leadership,  Region  18  may  be  expected  to  continue  its 
growth,  and  the  Society  gains  much  by  his  appointment  to  the  R.V.P. 
post. 

NOTICE  SPECIES  ENTHUSIASTS 

During  the  past  year  the  Chairman  of  the  Species  Committee  has  had 
a  number  of  letters  from  AIS  members  who  have  asked  about  a 
Species  Round  Robin.  Will  all  those  interested  in  such  a  Robin  please 
let  me  know  and  if  there  are  enough  interested  to  make  it  worthwhile  we 
will  start  one  immediately. 

If  you  have  any  special  interests  such  as  Californians,  Evansias, 
bulbous,  etc.,  be  sure  to  say  so. — Lee  W.  Lenz,  Chairman ,  Species 
Committee. 
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ouiAianud 


C^an  <Zlahe 


Caroline  Dormon,  La. 


For  many  years  I  have  known  that  the  Louisiana  irises  were 
“toughies.”  Here  at  Briarwood,  my  first  plantings  were  all  made  in 
a  little  creek  bottom,  because  the  soil  was  fertile,  and  I  had  no 
facilities  for  extensive  watering.  Now  this  is  in  the  hills,  and  when 
heavy  rains  come  this  narrow  little  valley  becomes  a  rushing  torrent. 

One  spring  the  weather  had  been  blustery,  so  I  had  prepared  for  the 
worst  by  sticking  brush  above  the  iris,  forming  a  protective  screen. 
There  was  a  perfect  forest  of  bloom  stems,  with  a  few  flowers  opening. 
Then  on  Easter  morning  the  heavens  opened  and  we  had  the  grand¬ 
father  of  all  floods.  With  a  heavy  heart  I  walked  down  to  the  Bog 
Garden — I  just  knew  that  floating  debris  had  whipped  off  tender 
stems,  not  to  mention  buds  and  blossoms.  This  was  the  morning 
following  the  flood — and  delicate  flowers  of  every  hue  were  gleaming 
out  above  the  wreckage!  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  Not  one  bud 
or  stem  was  broken,  and,  on  closer  examination,  I  found  that  even  many 
of  the  open  flowers  had  come  through  with  only  a  split  petal  here  and 
there.  These  were  the  fine  native  forms  that  we  had  collected  over  the 
years. 

Now  my  best  iris  are  grown  in  beds  where  they  are  not  reached  by 
overflows,  but  their  resistance  to  rain  is  a  constant  source  of  amaze¬ 
ment.  In  Louisiana,  early  spring  nearly  always  brings  showers  of  al¬ 
most  tropical  violence.  But  this  is  the  time  that  our  iris  reach  the  peak 
of  flowering,  so  Nature  was  wise  to  make  them  practically  rain-proof. 
But  there  are  some  unexplainable  quirks  to  this  business.  Last  April 
it  came  a  night  of  rain,  sudden  showers  with  big  pelting  drops.  Some 
of  my  finest  seedlings  were  in  bloom,  I  was  expecting  iris-folk  the  next 
day,  so  I  slept  little.  Rushing  down  to  the  garden  next  morning,  what 
was  my  delight  to  see  the  great  flowers  of  Violet  Ray  standing  up 
perky  and  serene!  Those  of  Wheelhorse  (Violet  Ray’s  child)  were 
just  as  good. 

Then  came  the  surprise — my  pet,  The  Khan,  had  almost  melted. 
How  could  this  be,  when  the  sepal  feels  like  soft  leather  between  the 
fingers?  The  texture  is  so  tough  that  a  flower  can  be  thrown  around 
without  the  segments  breaking.  And  it  holds  up  for  days  in  the  hot 
sun.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  it  is  because  of  its  extreme  velvety  surface — 
then  I  came  to  an  old  collected  iris  which  I  just  call  “Royalty,”  with 
the  same  velvety  surface.  The  rain  had  left  it  unmarked!  I  gave  up  on 
a  solution. 

Still  more  amazing,  Acacia  and  its  child,  Swan-Moon,  both  as 
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fragile-looking  as  a  moth’s  wing,  had  come  through  unscathed.  Both 
of  these  are  perfect  after  four  days  of  sun,  wind,  or  rain.  Conger’s 
Pale  Hands — another  delicate  looking  flower — laughs  at  rain.  How¬ 
ever,  I  cannot  claim  that  all  the  Louisianas  are  so  water-proof — some 
were  shredded  by  the  heavy  showers  just  described.  I  wish  I  knew 
which  iris  impart  this  toughness,  for  I  would  surely  give  it  thought 
when  making  crosses.  I  never  realized  the  unusualness  and  importance 
of  this  quality  until  I  read  reports  of  iris  meetings  in  regions  where 
tall  bearded  iris  are  grown.  So  often  the  reports  would  be  filled  with 
sentences  reading,  “owing  to  heavy  showers  there  were  almost  no 
blooms  open” ;  “the  flowers  had  been  ruined  by  the  rains.” 

Irises  of  the  Abbeville  strain  are  notable  for  their  durability.  In 
nearly  all  of  them,  even  when  segments  are  somewhat  drooping,  the 
texture  is  tough,  almost  leathery.  For  this  reason  they  can  take  a  lot 
of  abuse,  both  from  winds  and  from  rough  handling.  They  are  ideal 
for  cutting  and  shipping,  or  carrying  long  distances.  The  rich  reds  and 
violets  hold  their  color  in  sun  splendidly,  as  do  most  of  the  yellows. 
A  few  of  the  latter,  however,  fade  in  all-day  sun.  I  could  do  very 
well  without  bumblebees,  for  these  awkward  creatures  smear  pollen 
over  the  flowers,  which,  for  some  reason,  tends  to  spot  the  Abbevilles. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  hybrid  rose  shades.  The  latter  are  exquisite 
when  grown  under  glass  or  canvas,  where  bees  cannot  molest  them. 

The  huge  new  whites  and  blues  from  Southwest  Louisiana  have  more 
body  than  any  I  have  seen — no  ordinary  wind  can  even  bend  their 
segments.  If  these  are  crossed  with  the  leathery  Abbevilles,  we  should 
get  a  strain  of  extraordinary  toughness. 

The  cold-resistance  of  the  Louisianas  has  amazed  everyone.  Their 
native  habitat  the  low  damp  region  along  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Louisiana, 
they  have  been  grown  and  flowered  from  New  England  to  Minnesota, 
with  only  slight  winter  protection.  There,  however,  they  have  the 
good  judgment  to  remain  dormant  till  spring,  while  in  the  Deep  South 
they  do  most  of  their  growing  in  fall  and  winter.  Even  here  they  are 
sometimes  cut  down  by  severe  freezes,  but  come  back  astonishingly 
well.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  1951,  when  the  temperature 
hovered  around  zero  the  first  of  February — the  coldest  weather  in 
fifty-two  years.  We  were  all  aghast,  for  this  was  the  year  we  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  were  going  to  dazzle  “The  Yankees”  with  our  beautiful  irises! 
Though  cut  to  the  ground,  they  came  back  and  produced  a  fair  amount 
of  bloom.  Some  varieties  took  the  spotlight  in  this  respect — notably, 
Sally  Smith’s  Royal  Gem,  which  walked  off  with  the  President’s  Cup. 
In  my  garden,  McMillan’s  Bayou  Sunset  bloomed  gloriously.  Many  of  my 
new  seedlings  were  not  affected  by  the  cold,  probably  because  they  all 
have  Abbeville  blood.  Not  only  are  the  Abbevilles  of  tough  texture,  but 
most  of  them  come  into  bloom  a  little  later  than  other  strains.  Usually 
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the  pink  and  rose  shades  are  more 
cold  sensitive  (reason  not  known), 
but  in  ’51  this  tendency  was  not 
apparent.  Frank  Chowning  and 
others  have  striven  to  build  up  a 
cold-resistant  strain  by  using  I. 
fulva  and  I.  brevicaulis  in  their 
breeding,  but  of  those  I  have 
grown  I  have  seen  no  difference 
in  this  respect.  They  are  valuable, 
however,  for  the  firmness  of  the 
flowers,  their  lovely  colors,  and 
their  abundant  bloom.  From  my 
thirty  years’  experience,  I  would 
sum  up  by  saying  that  Louisiana 
irises  may  be  grown  almost  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States,  but 
that  freak-freezes  will  damage 
them  anywhere. 

The  other  extreme  of  weather, 
heat  and  drought,  affect  them  not 
at  all — if  the  rhyzomes  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  direct  rays  of  summer 
sun.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
making  beds  where  only  morning 
sun  will  reach  them,  or  by  cover¬ 
ing  with  several  inches  of  light  soil  or  mulch.  Mulch  should  be  removed 
when  cool  weather  comes  and  new  growth  begins — but  left  “handy,” 
to  be  pulled  back  over  rhyzomes  if  zero  weather  threatens.  In  summer 
they  may  become  perfectly  dormant,  and  bloom  just  as  well  next  spring. 


Fragile  looking  Acacia  takes  water  like 
a  duck.  It  is  pale  yellow,  eight  inches 

when  spread. — line  drawing  by  c.  dormon 


The  fact  that  these  iris  like  plenty  of  moisture  and  humus  makes 
them  somewhat  inclined  to  have  mustard-seed  rot  in  hot  damp  weather. 
This  is  easily  controlled  by  removing  dead  leaves,  and  washing  off 
rhyzomes  with  a  solution  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  formaldehyde  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  Dusting  with  some  of  the  sulphur  powders  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  return  of  the  trouble.  In  all  my  experience  I  have  never  had 
root-rot  (the  disease),  nor  iris  borers.  And  mine  have  very  little  of  the 
disfiguring  rust,  which  I  attribute  to  their  vigorous  growth,  and  to 
the  fact  that  all  through  the  year  I  keep  dead  leaves  cleared  off  and 
burned. 


Without  partiality,  I  can  say  that  our  lovely  Louisianas  constitute  a 
hardy  race,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  intense  breeding-up  will  not 
lessen  their  toughness. 
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VARIETIES  OUTSTANDING  IN  OREGON 

Bennett  C.  Jones,  Ore. 

We  were  not  without  our  unusual  weather  here  in  Western  Oregon 
this  year,  but  as  it  preceded  the  blooming  season,  the  damage  was  held 
to  frosted  tip  buds  and  the  postponement  of  our  Regional  Meeting  for 
one  week.  It  was  a  season  much  like  the  one  we  had  for  the  National 
Meeting  in  1949.  When  the  sun  finally  did  decide  to  appear,  everything 
bloomed  at  once  and  afforded  a  grand  display. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  with  so  many  large  commercial  gardens 
nearby  we  have  an  enviable  opportunity  to  see  just  about  everything 
in  irises.  It  is  of  particular  advantage  to  the  hybridizer  to  be  able  to 
compare  his  own  latest  sensation  with  the  best  in  commerce.  Could 
this  situation  be  more  widespread,  I  rather  think  that  there  would  be 
less  work  for  the  recorder  of  registrations. 

Mrs.  Weed’s  National  Iris  Gardens  is  but  ten  minutes  away  and  I 
found  myself  there  almost  daily.  Mrs.  Weed  has  moved  her  planting 
to  the  valley  below  its  former  location.  Bloom  was  from  one  year  plants 
and  as  such  was  excellent.  Amandine  proved  itself  worthy  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cup  it  won  in  1948.  It  was  tall,  well-branched,  and  very  smooth 
of  color  and  texture.  Its  long  season  of  bloom  added  to  its  worth. 
Among  the  tans,  Chamois  was  the  leader — I  have  never  seen  it  better 
grown.  Mrs.  Weed’s  own  introductions,  Gems  of  Topaz,  and  Susitna 
Sunset  were  good,  as  usual.  Cloud  Cap  commanded  attention  among  the 
pinks  as  it  always  does.  It  was  tall  and  had  substance  unlooked  for  in 
a  flower  of  its  size.  Chivalry  was  outstanding  among  the  medium  blues 
and  Distance  again  proved  itself  my  favorite  in  the  light  blues.  With 
whites  it  was  New  Snow  and  Spanish  Peaks. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  proven  varieties  rather  than  the 
latest  novelties,  such  things  as  Winter  Carnival,  Aldura,  Patrice,  Blue 
Rhythm,  Indiana  Night,  Pink  Cameo,  Mulberry  Rose,  Display,  Bryce 
Canyon  and  Cloth  of  Gold  as  grown  here  were  fine  enough  to  grace 
any  garden.  Mrs.  Weed’s  own  origination  and  introduction  this  year 
is  called  Star.  It  is  a  huge  strong-growing  deep  yellow  with  a  large 
red-orange  beard.  It  comes  from  Ming  Yellow  x  Mrs.  Stella  Steedman. 
It  won  a  first  prize  last  year  at  a  show  sponsored  by  The  Oregonian, 
one  of  our  local  newspapers. 

It  is  always  with  anticipation  that  I  drive  down  to  see  the  DeForests 
each  year,  as  seedlings  are  my  particular  interest  in  irises  and  theirs 
is  the  place  to  see  them.  Name  your  color  and  Mr.  DeForest  will  show 
you  his  efforts  with  it  as  he  works  with  all  of  them.  I  always  think 
of  Irisnoll  as  the  home  of  Argus  Pheasant  and  Cloud  Cap,  but  now 
after  observing  it  from  the  past  two  years,  I  shall  have  to  add  Caroline 
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Jane  to  the  association.  Ordinarily  I  am  much  taken  with  plicatas,  but 
this  one  could  well  be  the  turning  point  as  far  as  the  prejudice  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Caroline  Jane  is  a  tall  white,  stitched  and  flushed  violet;  the 
large  wide  flowers  with  flaring  falls  are  well  spaced  along  the  stalk. 
This  should  become  a  favorite. 

Captain  from  Castile,  Gay  Border  and  Gala  Finale  will  certainly 
have  their  following  from  plicata  fanciers.  For  some  time  Mr.  De- 
Forest  has  been  working  for  a  solid  yellow  ground  in  plicatas  and 
Captain  from  Castile  is  the  first  of  these.  Colonel  Primrose  and  Clear 
Sailing  are  two  fine  yellows.  The  former  is  a  bright  lemon  chrome 
with  closed  standards  and  wide  horizontal  falls,  and  the  flowers  are 
beautifully  placed  on  the  stem.  Clear  Sailing  is  my  favorite  of  the  lemon 
yellows  from  plicata  breeding.  I  like  golden  tans  very  much  and  Golden 
Plover,  Gypsy  Classic  and  Java  Jewel  are  three  good  ones.  Gypsy 
Classic  is  perhaps  my  favorite  due  to  its  overlay  of  henna.  Frances  Kent 
is  what  I  call  the  lemon  meringue  pink.  It  is  lemon  cream  flushed  pink 
with  pink  beard,  large  well-formed  flowers,  and  of  good  substance. 
It  was  the  standout  this  year  in  Mr.  Ronald  Beattie’s  garden  at  Aloha, 
Oregon. 

A1  Borak  Has  Wide  Falls 

Of  Mr.  DeForest’s  introductions  this  year,  A1  Borak  is  an  excellent 
brown  overlaid  copper,  with  the  widest  falls  imaginable — they  measure 
two  inches  at  the  haft,  four  inches  at  the  widest  point,  and  are  hori¬ 
zontal.  The  orange  beard  is  very  effective.  There  is  no  Tobacco  Road  in 
its  breeding,  the  wide  falls  coming  from  Mr.  DeForest’s  own  involved 
lines.  Seedlings  from  A1  Borak  have  this  trait.  Irish  Charm  is  a  medium 
blue  self  of  heavy  substance,  and  ruffled  flaring  falls  on  a  well-branched 
stalk;  of  medium  size,  and  as  the  name  implies,  of  considerable  charm. 
First  Violet  is  a  very  clear  blue-violet,  tall  and  with  large  ruffled  flowers. 
Lura  is  a  violet  blend  shaded  brown,  with  a  blue  blaze.  As  seedling  No. 
14-48  this  attracted  much  attention  because  of  its  different  color  and 
large  ruffled  flowers.  Indian  Nation  and  Garnet  Flame  were  two  red 
browns  of  merit.  Tell  Muhlestein’s  Party  Dress  was  very  interesting. 
On  a  one-year  plant  it  was  low  growing,  but  of  beautiful  ruffled  form — 
I  understand  that  it  is  taller  when  established.  Pretender  also  on  a 
one-year  plant  proved  an  interesting  new  color  combination  of  yellow 
standards  and  purple  falls. 

At  Schreiner’s,  I  found  what  to  me  was  the  outstanding  seedling  of  the 
year.  It  was  G319-1,  a  very  flaring  ruffled  lavender  self  of  wonderful 
form  and  color.  It  came  from  involved  breeding  of  Noweta,  Trostringer, 
Winter  Carnival  and  Violet  Crown.  It  was  one  of  those  “Oh,  come  and 
look  at  this  one”  varieties.  49-3  was  a  good  yellow  ground  plicata  with 
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a  half-inch  border  of  brown  on  the  falls,  standards  were  flushed  brown 
and  flowers  were  large  and  freely  produced.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  next  year.  Three  blues  have  been  selected  for  probable  intro¬ 
ductions.  G22  was  a  tall  smooth  mid-blue  derived  from  Narain.  G167 
was  a  light  flaring  blue  out  of  Sylvia  Murray  x  Azure  Skies,  and  G28A 
a  wide  ruffled  light  blue  of  particularly  fine  color.  Larger,  taller  and 
blacker  blacks  are  here  and  of  them  G254C  is  the  blackest  I  have  seen. 
Its  falls  are  actually  jet  black.  G190A  is  a  tall  well-branched  black,  of 
fine  substance,  and  with  a  silken  sheen.  It  is  tentatively  named  Top  Hat, 
pending  the  availability  of  that  name.  G565-3  was  a  very  smooth 
maroon-red,  tall  and  of  good  substance.  It  was  the  best  red  I  saw, 
named  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Schreiner’s  two  new  yellows  I’m  sure  you  will  like;  they  were  well 
received  at  the  Regional  Meeting.  Golden  Sunshine  is  a  true  yellow, 
free  of  orange  or  green.  It  is  large,  vigorous,  of  good  form  and  its 
soft  clean  color  will  make  it  most  useful  in  the  border.  It  comes  from 
Jasmine  x  Goldbeater.  Spotlight  is  very  well  named — it  has  a  spot 
of  white  just  below  the  beard  on  an  otherwise  solid  yellow  flower  in 
the  Ola  Kala  color  range.  Especially  fine  branching  displays  the  large 
beautifully  formed  flowers  to  advantage.  These  two  yellows,  I  thought, 
were  particularly  good. 

Of  the  Stevens  things  at  Schreiner’s,  Court  Herald  has  been  a  favor¬ 
ite  of  mine  for  two  years  as  a  seedling  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  a  tailored  flower,  of  perfect  form,  done  in  deep  gold,  very 
well  branched.  If  Vernal  Peace  can  be  called  a  yellow  amoena,  then 
it  is  my  choice  of  those  that  Mrs.  Stevens  has  introduced.  It  actually 
is  two  shades  of  light  yellow.  Royal  Sovereign  is  a  beautiful  velvety 
golden-orange  self,  very  smooth  and  unfading. 

Mexico  and  Tobacco  Road  will  probably  produce  good  things  as 
long  as  anyone  chooses  to  make  the  cross.  It  will  have  to  be  some  seedl¬ 
ing,  however,  to  equal  Inca  Chief,  originated  from  that  cross  by  Mr. 
Grant  Mitsch  on  his  daffodil  farm  at  Candy,  Oregon.  Inca  Chief  has 
huge  flowers,  with  flaring  falls,  in  the  color  range  of  Good  News,  but 
brighter — an  evenly  colored  golden  bronze.  Another  of  the  most  looked- 
at  varieties  at  the  Regional  Meeting. 

Happy  Birthday  Best  Hall  Pink 

Happy  Birthday  at  Cooley’s  struck  me  as  being  the  best  of  the  Hall 
pinks  to  date.  In  the  field  it  was  taller  and  larger  flowered  than  most  of 
the  others  and  a  more  rapid  increaser.  Its  smooth  salmon-pink  flowers 
were  beautifully  ruffled.  Used  in  arrangements,  it  was  striking.  Dif¬ 
ferent  was  Palomino  with  its  pink  standards  and  ivory  falls  bordered 
amber.  Large  flowers  of  heavy  substance.  June  Bride  was  deep  apricot 
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pink,  with  a  heavy  red  beard — edges  of  both  standards  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  falls  are  ruffled.  A  low  growing  colorful  variety.  Limelight 
is  a  smoothly  colored  Chantilly,  done  in  bright  greenish  canary  yellow. 
It  grows  about  three  feet  high.  I  liked  this  very  much.  Temple  Bells 
is  a  large  tailored  flower  of  apricot  yellow,  with  the  tangerine  beard — 
larger  than  Hi  Time  and  without  the  salmon  tones  of  that  variety. 
The  pinkest  iris  I  think  are  Pink  Sensation  and  Vanity  Fair.  The  latter 
has  the  further  advantage  of  being  a  late  bloomer. 

Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  new  Cairo  and  Malay  are  typical  of  the  beautiful 
browns  he  has  given  us.  Broad,  flaring  falls,  fine  branching,  and  gen¬ 
erous  bloom.  Cairo  is  a  broad-petaled  flower  done  in  light  tan,  very 
large  and  tall.  Malay  is  shorter  and  of  a  color  similar  to  Tobacco 
Road.  Mr.  Beattie  and  I  were  fortunate  to  spend  an  afternoon  with  Dr. 
Kleinsorge  during  which  we  learned  much  of  the  pedigrees  and  thought 
that  helped  produce  his  great  family  of  browns.  In  the  little  garden  ad¬ 
jacent  to  his  home,  clumps  of  Thotmes  III,  Cordovan,  El  Paso,  and 
Pretty  Quadroon  were  excellent.  Solid  Gold  is  most  aptly  named.  It 
is  deep  yellow  and  like  no  other  that  I  know  of,  very  wide  and  beauti¬ 
fully  formed. 

Back  to  Cooley’s  we  were  impressed  with  Jane  Phillips,  a  truly  beau¬ 
tiful  light  blue.  It  certainly  will  be  popular.  Tom  Craig’s  Rich  Raiment 
is  a  strikingly  patterned  flower  and  was  very  much  liked  by  visitors. 
His  Savage  is  a  different  red-bronze  and  magenta,  brilliant.  Truly 
Yours,  of  course,  was  its  spectacular  self — a  tall,  heavily  ruffled  yellow 
and  white  of  heavy  substance  and  late  blooming.  Quechee  is  one  of 
the  reddest  iris,  a  brilliant  garnet  self,  medium  sized  flowers,  abundantly 
produced. 

I  have  written  of  a  large  number  of  iris  and  have  notes  on  as  many 
more.  If  I  seem  eloquent  about  those  mentioned,  it  is  because  I  honestly 
feel  that  they  are  improvements  over  older  varieties.  I  hope  they  do  as 
well  for  you  as  they  do  for  us  in  Oregon. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
FOR  PLEASURE 

by  Ernest  L.  &  Aleita  H.  Scott 


All  about  chrysanthemums,  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chapter  on  Breeding.  $5.00  post¬ 
paid,  from  THE  SCOTTS,  64  South  St., 
Bogota,  New  Jersey. 
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Officers  of  the  Iris  Growers  of  Eastern  Indiana,  at  first  anniversary  meeting  March 
9,  1952.  Left  to  right,  Forrest  McCord,  president;  Mrs.  Gladys  Ammon,  secretary; 
Mrs.  Adda  Ayres,  treasurer;  Joseph  Fedor,  vice-president;  and  Walter  Welch,  guest 
speaker.  photo  by  george  shawver 

Eastern  Hoosiers  Celebrate  Anniversary 

Forrest  McCord,  Ind. 

With  a  nucleus  of  seven  AIS  members,  the  Iris  Growers  of  Eastern 
Indiana  was  organized  at  Muncie,  Indiana  in  March,  1951,  with  24 
charter  members  from  Delaware,  Jay,  Blackford,  Grant,  Madison, 
Henry  and  Randolph  counties.  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  drawn 
up  and  approved,  and  temporary  officers  installed  until  the  new  club 
year,  which  begins  in  September,  were:  Forrest  McCord,  Muncie, 
president;  Joseph  Fedor,  Anderson,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Good¬ 
win,  Muncie,  secretary ;  Mrs.  Adda  Ayres,  Redkey,  treasurer. 

Officers  for  the  1951-52  club  year  were  the  same,  except  Mrs.  Gladys 
Ammon,  Muncie,  was  elected  secretary  to  take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Good¬ 
win,  resigned.  The  newly-elected  officers  for  1952-53  are:  Joseph  Fedor, 
Anderson,  president;  Ralph  E.  Brooks,  Spiceland,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Lew  Pavey,  Anderson,  secretary;  and  Mrs.  Herschel  Brinson,  New 
Castle,  treasurer. 
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The  first  anniversary  was  celebrated  Sunday,  March  9,  with  a  carry- 
in  dinner  at  the  new  home  of  Mrs.  Adda  Ayres  at  Redkey.  Walter 
Welch — “Mr.  Dwarf  Iris” — who  is  AIS  state  chairman  for  Indiana, 
was  the  speaker. 

Membership  is  restricted  to  the  seven  counties  above  mentioned,  and 
each  member  is  required  to  grow  at  least  25  named  varieties  of  iris. 
Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Sunday  afternoon  of  each 
month.  Earl  Evans,  Regional  Vice-President  for  Region  6,  addressed 
the  club  at  the  December  meeting.  Other  highlights  included  the  show¬ 
ing  of  iris  slides  by  our  club  photographers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleetis  Wade 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Shawver,  who  are  iris  hybridizers  as  well. 

An  iris  show  has  been  put  on  at  Muncie  both  1951  and  1952,  and  is 
well  on  its  way  to  becoming  an  institution.  The  Region  6  fall  meeting — 
Hybridizers  Round  Table — will  be  held  at  Muncie  in  the  fall  of  1953 
with  the  IGEI  as  sponsor. 


*  *  *»  * 


Northeastern  (Indiana)  Iris  Society  Organized 

Mrs.  Leo  Noirot,  Ind. 

On  February  3,  1952,  seven  American  Iris  Society  members  and 
that  many  friends  met  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Noirot  of 
Waterloo,  Indiana  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  Northeastern  Iris 
Society.  Mrs.  Leo  Noirot  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  society. 

The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  promote  the  culture  and  enjoyment 
of  the  iris,  through  a  series  of  varied  meetings  a  year,  iris  tours  and 
an  annual  iris  show.  This  area  includes  several  top  notch  iris  hybri¬ 
dizers,  exhibition  judges,  growers  and  iris  fanciers.  The  society  is 
affiliated  with  the  American  Iris  Society. 

Those  signing  the  adopted  constitution  were:  Mr.  Earl  Evans, 
Region  6  Vice-President  of  AIS,  Mrs.  Earl  Evans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo 
Noirot,  Mrs.  Frances  Horton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Beardsley,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  D.  Jonas,  Miss  Paula  Jonas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washington 
Teeters,  Mrs.  Clyde  Husselman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Kryder,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Grimm,  Mrs.  Ora  Crooks  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Grogg. 

The  membership  list  is  growing  rapidly  and  charter  membership  will 
be  extended  through  the  year  1952. 
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^Jhe  Cdhtchen  and  the 
WHICH  COMES  FIRST? 

Serlena  Reynolds,  Term. 


With  iris  growers,  it’s  Anticipation  and  Realization  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  position  as  the  chicken  and  the  egg. 

However,  right  now,  it  is  definitely  anticipation.  Everyone  is  hurry¬ 
ing  and  working  hard  to  be  ready  for  the  realization  in  the  Spring 
that,  after  all,  is  just  around  the  corner.  If  you  don’t  believe  that, 
just  you  wait  and  see  how  Spring  catches  you  with  so  many  things 
still  to  do. 

Here  in  Memphis  we  had  the  best  season  we’ve  had  for  years.  Then 
we  went  to  St.  Louis  and  came  home  all  filled  with  ideas  to  improve 
our  own  gardens.  John  Pierce  has  been  making  his  terrace  into  shelves 
faced  with  cream  colored  rock.  It  is  very  effective  and  will  make  a 
pretty  display  of  his  fine  iris.  He  has  a  way  of  coaxing  out  all  the 
best  there  is  inherent  in  an  iris. 

Among  the  things  that  did  especially  well  last  year  for  the  Pierces  was 
Pagan  Royal  and  John  says  it  received  more  favorable  comments  than 
anything  else  in  the  garden.  Mary  Randall  and  Black  Hills  bloomed  on 
very  inferior  one  year  plants.  We  were  all  disappointed,  we  had  antici¬ 
pated  them  so.  I  had  seen  them  in  Chicago  and  know  how  lovely  they 
really  are.  1  have  a  desire — but  not  the  money — to  plant  Rosedale  and 
Mary  Randall  together.  As  I  remember,  the  blossoms  were  different 
shades  of  the  same  color.  Mary  Randall  had  lower  branching,  but  for 
a  garden,  I  like  a  certain  amount  of  top  bloom.  It  gives  a  much  lovelier 
effect.  Helen  Collingwood  made  a  fine  show  and  also  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  favorable  attention.  Pierce’s  own  Icecapade,  which  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  iris,  is  a  slow  doer  in  Memphis.  I  wonder  if  it  might  not  do  much 
better  somewhere  else.  I  am  anxious  to  see  it  in  Boston,  since  Helen 
McGregor  does  so  well  there  and  so  poorly  here. 

Captain  from  Castile  that  was  so  lovely  in  Nashville,  did  poorly  on  a 
one  year  plant  as  did  Caroline  Jane. 

Maid  of  Cotton  was  a  thrill.  Pure  white  with  no  trace  of  blue;  beard 
yellowish  but  completely  inconspicious;  it  had  three  flowers  open  at 
once,  all  well  spaced.  It  is  a  smooth,  beautiful  tailored  flower.  This  one 
is  New  Snow  by  Winter  Carnival. 

Celestia,  a  product  of  two  Pierce  seedlings  (Snow  Flurry  by  Lake 
Shannon)  by  (Helen  McGregor  by  Chivalry),  has  the  heaviest  sub¬ 
stance  I  have  ever  seen.  But  it  doesn’t  look  heavy  or  cabbagy— just  a 
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Tri-state  delegates  visit  Scott  Garden,  St.  Louis,  1952.  Mrs.  Mildred  Lyons,  a  trans¬ 
planted  Tennessean;  Mrs.  Rufus  Garrett,  El  Dorado,  Arkansas;  Mrs.  Louise  Avent, 
Grenada,  Mississippi;  Mrs.  Gladys  Pierce,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Dr.  Frank  Galyon, 
formerly  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  and  Mr.  Elbert  Ward,  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Sue 
Revel!,  Grenada,  Miss,  and  Mr.  John  Pierce  hiding  in  the  rear. 


wavy,  medium  sized  flower  with  horizontal  falls  on  a  well-branched 
stalk  about  38  inches  high.  Gladys  likes  it,  and  when  Gladys  pronounces 
a  seedling  good,  you  can  rely  on  it — she’s  a  perfectionist  when  it  comes 
to  their  own  iris. 

I  think  John  is  especially  fond  of  their  beautiful  brown,  Bronze  Star 
(Sunset  Blaze  by  Cordovan).  It  is  much  darker  than  Sunset  Blaze 
with  a  luminescent  undertone.  The  flower  is  large  with  semi-flaring  falls 
and  standards  nicely  domed.  Good  branching. 

Of  course,  their  Memphis  Belle,  introduced  this  year,  stole  the  show 
while  it  was  in  bloom. 

That  was  realization  for  1952.  For  1953,  they  are  anticipating  seeing 
bloom  on  Sue  Revell,  (blue  by  Geddes  Douglas),  Bright  Hour,  Solid 
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Gold,  Happy  Birthday,  Limelight,  Prospector,  Spotlight,  Margie,  Pink 
Plume,  Gypsy  Classic,  Golden  Plover,  Masked  Ball,  Golden  Sunshine, 
Ebony  Isle  and  Morning  Bright. 

Now  the  rest  of  you  can  start  anticipating  the  John  Pierces5  garden. 
And  we  hope  that  many  of  you  will  come  to  Memphis  the  last  week  in 
April  or  the  first  week  in  May.  Besides  all  the  lovely  iris  the  Pierces 
will  have,  you  can  anticipate  some  of  their  own  fine  new  seedlings. 

Richard  Banks  had  the  poorest  season  in  1952  I  have  ever  seen  him 
have.  It  was  heartbreaking — he  had  done  so  much  replanting  and  putting 
in  fine  new  iris.  But  even  so,  a  number  of  iris  distinguished  themselves. 
Zantha  was  the  loveliest  clump  I  ever  saw  anywhere.  Arcadia  Buttercup 
was  very  fine.  It  is  a  lovely  yellow  for  us  here.  Honor  Bright  was  beauti¬ 
ful  on  a  one  year  plant.  Song  of  Songs  and  Lady  Louise  were  entirely 
delectable.  He  had  two  that  he  especially  liked;  Savage,  from  Craig,  a 
large  blend  on  the  red  side,  and  Joseph’s  Mantle,  a  golden  buff  bordered 
with  red  brown  stippling.  It  is  also  Craig’s.  I  didn’t  get  to  see  these. 
After  all  Hollywood  is  about  forty  miles  south  of  us — just  off  Highway 
61  and  I  have  to  miss  a  great  deal  more  of  their  bloom  than  I  like. 

He  was  bitterly  disappointed  over  his  garden  last  spring.  But  after  all, 
there  is  always  the  weather,  and  forty  miles  make  a  difference.  This 
summer,  Ruth,  who  like  my  husband  preferred  roses,  has  offered  her 
services  to  the  iris  cause  and  together  they  have  really  worked  a 
miracle  with  a  concrete-floored  pavilion  as  a  central  focus,  and  the 
most  beautiful  high,  white  board  fence.  This  is  made  of  cypress  sprayed 
white,  and  is  stepped  down  in  sections  to  break  the  air  currents  from 
the  North  and  afford  a  background  for  the  iris.  Nothing  does  make  a 
better  background  than  a  white  board  fence  with  a  few  climbing  roses 
here  and  there  to  break  the  monotony.  My  description  is  lame,  but  I 
pledge  you,  it  is  a  beautiful  iris  garden  and  I  am  all  anticipation  to 
see  it  in  the  spring.  All  the  beds  have  been  built  up  and  retained  with 
cypress  curbings.  We  are  anticipating  a  look  at  the  new  ones,  as  well  as 
those  we  didn’t  see  bloom  last  year.  Truly,  we  need  a  helicopter.  He 
has  added  this  year,  Columbia  and  Spring  Morn — Tompkins;  Frances 
Craig,  Bluing,  Burnished  Bronze,  Custard,  Hazel  Reed,  King  David, 
Persian  Pattern,  Shocking,  Wilma  Valette,  Northwestern,  Midcontinent, 
Samite,  Pathfinder,  Technicolor,  Lady  Moon — from  Mrs.  Whiting. 
Morning  Bright,  Pink  Bountiful,  Pretender — from  Williamson;  Heather 
Rose,  Prospector,  Fall  Days,  Sunray,  Thotmes  III,  Paradise  Pink,  Spell¬ 
bound,  Ripples — from  Maxwell;  Golden  Plover,  Gypsy  Classic,  Plum 
Pretty — Deforest;  Azure  Lake,  Mohr  Glorious,  Splashes — Tell  Muhle- 
stein;  Copper  Medallion,  Flare,  Envoy,  Honolulu  Belle,  Pink  Plume — 
Schreiners;  Hall  49-03,  Rosabella,  Solid  Gold — Cooley;  also  Snow 
Crystal,  Bay  State,  Jane  Phillips  and  Spanish  Fandango. 
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So  anticipate  these  with  us  and  come  down  and  help  us  enjoy  them — - 
we  would  love  to  have  you. 

Mr.  Robert  Carney — our  local  group  chairman — has  a  constantly 
improving  small  backyard  garden.  You  can  start  anticipating  many  of 
the  Miles’  iris  from  Canada,  Elizabeth  of  England,  Mounty,  Vandabeth, 
Afton  Waters,  City  of  Stratford,  W.  J.  Moffat,  Ballet  in  Blue  and  the 
familiar  and  beautiful  Vice  Regal.  This  well-known  iris  makes  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  garden  clumps  imaginable.  Then  you  will  see  Balle¬ 
rina  (one  of  my  favorite  Hall  irises),  Limelight  (this  is  one  I  am  very 
anxious  to  see — it  sounds  wonderful)  and  Palomino  that  is  a  delicious 
thing  if  it  lives  up  to  its  photograph  in  Cooley’s  catalog.  He  has  Vanity 
Fair  also,  but  it  wasn’t  very  good  last  spring;  the  standards  were  in¬ 
clined  to  fall  open  in  an  untidy  manner.  He  is  hopeful  that  it  will  be 
better  in  a  two  year  clump.  He  is  planting  Heather  Rose,  Moonlight 
Mood,  Purple  Flash,  Royal  Wish,  Illustrious  and  Party  Dress. 

I  grew  one  of  Mr.  Carney’s  seedlings  last  year  that  was  a  unique 
shade  of  rose — it  was  light  and  bright  and  different  from  anything 
I  have  seen.  I  am  anxious  to  see  it  again  next  year;  it  should  be  useful 
for  color  breeding,  at  any  rate.  It  is  a  cross  between  Morocco  Rose 
and  Show  Girl,  so  it  should  be  useful  in  pink  breeding. 

Small  Garden  Beautifully  Landscaped 

Mrs.  Fox  of  Memphis  has  a  beautifully  landscaped  small  yard  and 
bloomed  many  iris  in  lovely  profusion.  Some  that  were  especially 
floriferous  and  beautiful  were  Pinnacle,  Pink  Cameo,  Mrs.  Ketchum’s 
lilac  seedling,  Far  Hills,  Amandine,  Azure  Skies,  Amigo,  Moonlight 
Madonna,  Fair  Elaine  and  Great  Lakes.  These  last  five  were  planted  in 
a  group  and  harmonized  perfectly.  Snow  Velvet  and  Deep  Velvet  made 
a  striking  pair,  planted  next  to  each  other.  Mr.  Fox  who  gave  us  the 
best  yellow  iris  seen  in  Memphis  last  spring,  Foxfire  (Bryce  Canyon  by 
Ola  Kala)  has  a  new  red  plicata  (#97)  that  is  the  most  colorful  iris 
one  could  imagine.  It  is  a  red  plicata  similar  to  Royal  Scot  except  that 
it  is  bigger  and  brighter  and  a  much  better  iris.  It  is  about  the  same 
height  as  Royal  Scot  and  has  fairly  good  branching.  Its  outstanding 
feature  is  a  white  cross  in  the  falls.  I  argue  that  he  should  name  it  Cross 
Mark.  His  other  seedlings  didn’t  have  a  chance  as  they  were  forced 
to  give  up  the  little  garden  he  had  been  using  for  seedlings  and  every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  moved  while  blooming.  They  made  a  wonderful  job 
of  it,  but  of  course,  none  of  them  could  be  fairly  judged.  But  my 
husband  and  Sue  Revell  headed  straight  for  #97.  It  had  eye  appeal,  yet 
wasn’t  unpleasant  as  are  so  many  red,  or  red  brown  plicatas. 

We  went  to  Mrs.  Murrah’s  garden  for  the  first  time  this  spring  and 
were  utterly  amazed.  I  never  saw  such  fine,  big  clumps.  I  wish  every 
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hybridizer  of  the  iris  in  her  garden  could  have  seen  his  children — they 
were  growing  so  lushly.  The  color  was  dramatic  under  the  huge  forest 
trees  in  her  yard. 

We  also  went  to  Mrs.  Martin’s  for  the  first  time.  She  has  a  large 
woodland  garden  with  some  very  nicely  grown  iris  in  a  beautiful  setting. 

We  greatly  missed  our  usual  visit  to  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  Clark. 
She  had  a  more  stylized  garden  than  anyone  else  here  and  always  had 
a  number  of  the  newest  iris.  She  had  undertaken  it  as  an  exhibition 
garden  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  I  am  sure  she  is  as  distressed  to  be 
giving  it  up  (since  she  no  longer  has  the  health  or  the  time  to  give 
to  it)  as  we  are  to  have  her  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ketchum’s  garden  is  always  a  mecca  for  iris  growers.  She  had 
the  earliest  commercial  garden  in  Memphis,  as  I  remember  it.  Now 
she  has  retired  from  the  commercial  part  of  it.  It  was  very  tiresome  and 
kept  her  so  close  at  home.  She  is  in  Europe  this  summer,  so  I  can’t 
check  with  her  on  the  new  things  she  is  anticipating  for  nexet  spring, 
nor  on  the  numbers  and  parentages  of  her  new  seedlings. 

Our  little  local  pilgrimage  started  at  our  house.  We  started  very 
early  in  the  morning,  as  we  had  eight  gardens  on  our  tour.  The  highlight 
of  Twintrees  was,  I’m  sure,  the  wonderful  doughnuts  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  Mrs.  Beno,  made  to  serve  with  the  coffee.  I’m  sure  all  will  agree 
that  they  were  the  best  doughnuts  they  ever  tasted. 

My  garden  has  little  landscape  value.  We  have  come  to  the  point 
where  things  have  to  be  done  the  easy  way  and  as  far  as  possible, 
mechanically.  So  we  have  all  the  iris  in  rows  except  one  border  bed 
in  the  front  yard. 

That  was  to  be  a  beautiful  sight  this  year.  I  was,  frankly  and  without 
shame,  copying  Franklin  Cook’s  allee  of  Castalia  and  Pink  Ruffles  in 
this  border  bed.  The  only  change  was  that  I  added  some  of  his  Blue 
Satin  as  I  was  scarce  on  Castalia.  Now  some  infernal  rodent  is  gnawing 
off  and  consuming  one  rhizome  after  another.  This  same  animal  ate 
two  thirds  of  my  border  of  scilla  campanulatas  last  spring.  I  supposed 
some  of  my  measures  had  taken  effect  as  he  did  give  up  eating  them, 
but  he  must  have  been  hibernating,  or  something,  because  no  sooner  had 
this  pink  and  blue  bed  begun  to  grow,  than  we  commenced  to  find 
sick  looking  bunchy  fans.  We  would  pull  them  up  and  the  rhizome  would 
be  entirely  gone.  It  is  dismally  discouraging.  We  were  trying  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  that  bed  also.  Leo  plowed  it  with  his  roto-tiller  and  then 
we  incorporated  Krilium  in  one  half  of  it  and  compost  in  the  other.  So 
far,  the  growth  seems  about  the  same,  but  the  rodent  eats  more  iris  in 
the  Krilium  end  of  the  bed. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  everyone  had  contributed  their  surplus  Pink 
Ruffles  so  that  it  would  be  a  mass  of  bloom  this  spring.  There  is  what 
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happens  when  anticipation  becomes  realization.  At  least  though,  we’ve 
had  a  wonderful  time  anticipating  it.  And  there’s  always  another  year. 
There  are  still  enough  plants  in  the  bed  that  they  will  multiply  and  make 
it  all  right  in  1954 — anticipating  again. 

I  had  a  few  seedlings  this  year,  that  I  could  look  at  without  being 
seasick.  The  first  time  this  has  happened.  This  was  so  encouraging 
that  I  worked  like  mad  last  fall,  transplanting  seedlings  before  we  went 
to  St.  Louis.  And  you  can  see  the  difference  in  the  ones  transplanted 
early  and  those  that  we  got  to  later.  Most  of  them  are  small  clumps. 
In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  first  transplantings 
aren’t  mature  iris.  When  Leo  decides  to  raise  a  crop,  he  really  raises  it 
as  Geddes  Douglas  will  testify  to  his  potatoes  and  Sam  Caldwell  to 
his  gladiolus.  He  does  it  with  frequent  cultivation  and  spares  the  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Except  for  the  sprinkling  if  Vigoro  when  I  set  these  seedlings  in 
the  rows,  they  have  had  absolutely  no  fertilizer.  He  watered  them  about 
every  two  or  three  weeks  during  our  sixty-four  day  drought  and  culti¬ 
vated  them  immediately  afterwards.  So  they  look  better,  after  the  most 
brutal  summer  we  have  ever  had,  than  any  I  ever  saw.  So  we  are 
anticipating  a  Dyke’s  winner  somewhere  among  the  1,030  some  odd 
seedlings.  Leo  says  nothing  that  grows  that  lustily  could  be  fit  to  look 
at  and  I  say,  “When  they  burst  into  bloom,  we  will  probably  burst  into 
tears.”  Still,  you  know,  we  are  anticipating.  And  that  isn’t  all — I  have 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  sounding  crosses  and  the  seeds  all  harvested 
to  plant  this  fall  for  the  next  spring.  And  I  am  anticipating  the  crosses 
I  will  make  next  year.  It’s  really  quite  a  game,  isn’t  it. 

If  you  went  to  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  you  saw  the  realization  of 
many  anticipatory  dreams. 

In  Mrs.  Buxton’s  garden,  Hi-Time — that  I  like — was  sprawled  on  the 
ground,  Moonray  made  a  beautiful  creamy  clump,  Samite  was  an 
exquisite  white,  ruffled  and  dusted  on  the  hafts  with  gold  dust.  Gypsy 
Classic  was  a  beauty  here  and  in  Scott’s  garden.  Jane  Phillips  was 
no  better,  in  my  judgment,  than  Helen  McGregor.  Bellerive  was  nicer 
here  than  anywhere  else  I  saw  it.  Personally,  I  would  have  chosen 
Tosca  for  the  President’s  cup.  Pink  Plume  was  such  a  gorgeous  clump 
that  everybody  from  Memphis  who  saw  it  (except  me — and  out  of  that 
many,  I  should  be  able  to  bum  one  next  year)  came  home  and  ordered 
it.  I  would  call  it  a  deep  orchid  instead  of  pink,  however. 

In  the  Palmer  garden,  Miss  Faught  had  two  outstanding  seedlings — 
55K-1,  a  large  “leading  lady”  type  and  56M3,  a  large  deep  purple.  It, 
with  Pagan  Royal  and  Northwestern,  would  really  make  a  trio. 

In  the  Reeves’  garden,  Old  Lancaster  with  round,  deep  salmon-rose 
blossoms  was  quite  beautiful.  Rota  was  a  sweet  little  table  iris,  about 
the  color  of  old  Caprice.  Maytime  was  the  prettiest  I  have  ever  seen 
it.  And  Rosabella  was  lovely.  It  is  a  large,  deep  rose  and  is  very  nice. 
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In  the  Buder-Peterson  garden,  I  saw  Blue  Champion — a  very  delight¬ 
ful  Dutch  iris. 

In  the  Scott  garden,  I  was  intrigued  with  Golden  Plovar  and  Gypsy 
Classic.  Carl  Schirmer’s  White  Magic  was  a  standout.  Cardinal’s  Robe, 
a  beautiful  purple  with  purple  beard,  satin  standards  and  velvet  falls, 
earned  for  itself  an  Honorable  Mention  this  year.  I  don’t  see  how 
Royal  Duke  didn’t  get  it  also. 

I  have  in  my  notes — Temple  Bells,  good  apricot  with  apricot  beard. 
You  can  imagine  my  astonishment  when  I  saw  Cooley’s  illustration. 

St.  Louis  has  already  been  covered  so  thoroughly  that  I  have  just 
touched  the  high  spots  that  interested  us.  Leo  liked  Leading  Lady,  the 
best  of  anything  that  he  saw,  so  he  received  it  for  his  birthday. 

We  had  a  very  fine  and  pleasant  meeting  in  St.  Louis  and  I  thank 
every  one  of  my  hosts  and  hostesses.  The  entertainment  was  top  hole, 
especially  the  scientific  discussion  by  David  Hall  of  Chicago.  That 
lecture  ought  to  raise  the  standard  of  iris  breeding  to  new  heights. 
I  wish  he  could  be  persuaded  to  put  it  into  print  for  a  larger  audience. 


“The  Iris  and  Its  Culture” 
by  Jean  Stevens 

Published  by  Lothiana  Publishing  Co.,  1  Fleming  Place,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

This  delightfully  illustrated  book  authored  by  Mrs.  Stevens,  the 
originator  of  the  widely  heralded — and  envied — Pinnacle,  is  eminently 
readable  and  a  worthy  addition  to  any  shelf  of  iris  books,  though  its 
particular  value  lies  in  species  which  may  prove  a  bit  selective  in  their 
cultural  climatic  requirements. 

Mrs.  Stevens  gives  great  credit  to  the  various  books  of  W.  R.  Dykes, 
both  botanical  and  horticultural  but  I  will  confess  that  none  of  his 
descriptions  of  what  a  thing  looked  like  and  how  it  would  be  grown 
approach  the  fascination  that  do  those  of  Mrs.  Stevens  who  is  fortunate 
in  her  interest  in  growing  new  things  and  who  has  what  sounds  like 
an  ideal  climate  for  her  experiments.  That  the  book  is  the  first  for  our 
friends  “Down  Under”  and  admittedly  for  the  beginner  growers  in 
New  Zealand,  is  no  handicap  to  its  value  in  America  with  its  varied 
climates.  However,  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  species  here  adapted 
to  each.  Just  as  iris  used  in  the  singular  seems  a  pleasant  variant  of 
our  usual  following  of  the  English  precedent  “Irises”  so  the  contents 
will  present  no  sharp  divergence  from  our  years  of  familiarity  with 
English  articles  and  opinions  however  conscious  we  may  be  that 
Britain  presents  problems  in  growing  and  New  Zealand  extremely  few. 
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Her  advice  on  breeding  seems  sound  and  especially  good  for  the 
beginner — in  fact  she  sounds  a  bit  critical  of  our  more  advanced 
studies  which  are  recorded  perhaps  too  much  at  length  for  the  layman. 

.  I  found  her  statements  of  the  differences  between  I.  kaempferi  and 
laevigata  most  novel  and  the  well  founded  assumption  that  hybrids  of 
the  second  were  real  water  lovers  and  the  others  less  tolerant,  most 
intriguing — the  flaw  being  that  there  is  no  way  to  trace  the  real  origin 
of  what  we  know  as  Japanese  unless  some  breeder  establishes  a  new 
strain  from  the  basic  supposed  sources. 

Where  I  have  actually  seen  the  flowers  I  think  the  color  repro¬ 
duction  of  I.  gracilipes  was  the  only  one  that  seemed  a  bit  dark  in 
tone  but,  of  course,  we  are  too  well  accustomed  to  the  lack  of  true  color 
in  the  magnificent  plates  issued  by  our  commercial  growers,  to  be 
irked  at  such  minor  handicaps.  Incidentally,  all  the  pictures  were  actu¬ 
ally  taken  IN  HER  GARDEN  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  strange 
flower  arrangements  now  popular  in  America  have  not  influenced  the 
New  Zealanders  to  any  great  extent.  They  apparently  still  do  lovely 
masses  of  things  like  I.  innominata  and  I.  Japonica.  A  most  worth¬ 
while  book,  most  creditably  presented. — Robert  S.  Sturtevant. 

•  • 

Having  followed  the  progress  of  “The  Iris  and  Its  Culture”  from 
manuscript  to  publication,  it  was  with  joyful  anticipation  that  I  un¬ 
wrapped  the  parcel  containing  an  advance  copy  from  Australia. 

Mrs.  Jean  Stevens  is  known  for  her  fine  work  with  Tall  Bearded 
Iris,  her  Pinnacle  and  other  introductions  having  received  universal 
praise,  but  we  did  not  know  how  clever  she  is  at  imparting  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  hers. 

We  who  live  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  find  her  book  of  inestimable 
value,  as  it  is  unique,  but  I  do  want  you  in  the  U.S,A.  to  realise  that  in 
the  same  way  as  the  AIS  publication  “The  Iris — An  Ideal  Hardy 
Perennial”  and  Prof.  Sydney  Mitchell’s  “Iris  for  Every  Garden”  was 
of  great  help  to  us,  so  Mrs.  Jean  Stevens’  book  contains  much  that  is 
of  interest  to  you. 

The  chapters  on  hybridising  will  be  studied  eagerly,  for  the  creator 
of  Pinnacle  and  Summit  writes  with  authority.  The  second  part  of 
“The  Iris  and  Its  Culture”  deals  with  species  and  the  illustrations  in 
black  and  white  and  in  colour  will  serve  to  arouse  interest  in  these 
lesser-known  members  of  the  Genus  Iris. 

Mrs.  Stevens  writes  in  a  conversational  style  that  makes  delightful 
reading.  She  avoids  technical  terms  and  even  those  whose  lives  are  not 
dominated  by  our  favourite  flower  will  enjoy  her  book  and  very  soon 
join  the  ranks  of  the  keen  lovers  of  iris. — Frieda  Boshoff-Mostert, 
“Kleinskuur,”  Balfour,  Transvaal,  S.  Africa. 
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Louise  Blake  Honored  by  Converse  College 

Until  1952,  Converse  College  had  awarded  the  Mildred  Mary  Sullivan 
Plaque  only  upon  two  occasions.  This  year  it  was  given  for  the  third 
time,  to  Mrs.  Lewis  Jones  Blake  of  Spartanburg,  S.C.,  affectionately 
known  to  thousands  of  flower  lovers  as  “Louise.” 

The  plaque  is  awarded  in  reality  for  achievement — achievement  in 
the  dissemination  of  culture,  in  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  though  it 
might  pertain  to  music,  art  or  possibly  flowers.  But  let  Louise  tell  us 
about  it  in  her  own  words,  “You  see,  my  garden  is  different.  It  is 
always  open  to  everyone  who  loves  flowers — the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
good  or  the  bad — I  give  all  a  welcoming  handshake.  In  my  garden  you 
meet  distinguished  hybridizers,  college  professors,  mill  presidents,  min¬ 
isters  and  mill  workers. 

“You  will  see  many  of  my  colored  friends  from  the  Bethlehem  House, 
colored  cooks  and  gardeners  and  often  friends  of  mine  from  the  Old 
Folks  Home.  The  under-privileged  children,  the  little  deaf  and  dumb 
and  even  the  blind  children  from  Cedar  Springs  come  each  spring. 

“It  is  estimated  that  I  have  a  thousand  visitors  each  day,  almost  as 
many  from  without  the  state  as  from  within.  I  don’t  know.  But  this  I 
do  know.  I  have  never  hybridized  an  iris,  I  have  never  sold  a  flower 
or  shrub,  have  never  made  a  penny  on  my  garden  in  my  life  .  .  .” 

Inscribed  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  plaque  are  these  words  which 
so  adequately  describe  the  First  Iris  Lady  of  South  Carolina: 

Louise  Heim  email  Blake 

A  woman  imbued  with  a  love  of  things  intellectual  and  beautiful, 
an  organizer  of  flower  and  study  clubs,  a  creator  through  tireless 
effort  of  a  garden  of  wide  reputation  for  its  rare  specimens  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  beauty. 

One  who  has  graciously  shared  its  enjoyment  without  wall  for  con¬ 
cealment  or  fees  for  admission,  thereby  giving  profound  pleasure  and 
disseminating  her  distinctive  appreciation  and  love  of  beauty. 

*  K-  -55- 

In  1945,  the  AIS  awarded  Louise  Blake  its  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  the  Society,  in  partial  recognition  of  her  success  in  bringing 
the  iris  to  the  many  thousands  of  flower  lovers  in  her  home  state. 
To  her  many  AIS  friends  it  is  a  source  of  continuing  pride  that  she 
is  further  recognized  and  honored. 
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REGIONAL  REPORTS 


Region  2 

M.  J.  Brownell,  RVP,  New  York 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  I  am  able  to  report  real  progress  in 
Region  2  for  the  past  year. 

Two  region  bulletins  were  published.  Our  first,  the  December  num¬ 
ber,  was  comprised  of  articles  by  Region  2  members  only,  and  were 
solicited  with  the  idea  of  presenting  articles  of  interest  and  value  to  our 
beginners  and  new  members.  As  fitting  and  proper  the  first  article 
entitled  “Memories”  was  by  our  own  famous  hybridizer  Col.  J.  C. 
Nicholls. 

Our  March  number  was  comprised  also  of  articles  by  the  members 
with  the  exception  of  two  fine  articles,  one  on  dwarfs  by  Walter  Welch, 
and  the  other  one  entitled  “Guidance  for  the  Iris  Breeder”  by  Edwin 
Rundlett.  Both  bulletins  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  member¬ 
ship,  and  I  hope  will  be  continued  from  time  to  time. 

A  very  successful  winter  meeting  was  held  in  Olean  on  Feb.  9th,  with 
iris  slides  and  a  round  table  discussion  on  the  growing  of  iris.  Garden 
clubs  were  invited  to  send  representatives,  and  four  new  members 
were  picked  up.  Due  credit  should  go  to  Mrs.  Fred  Garr  and  her  able 
assistants,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Chase,  Miss  Bertha  Pierce  and  Mrs.  W.  Thornton. 

A  Spring  Roundup  was  held  at  Scotia  by  our  Amsterdam  area  chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Faidlaw,  and  her  sister  Mrs.  C.  J.  Van  Winkle.  Edwin 
Rundlett  was  the  speaker  and  he  also  brought  slides  loaned  by  Kenneth 
Smith.  One  new  member  was  gained.  Garden  visitations  were  carried 
out  in  all  nine  areas  at  blooming  time,  with  larger  attendance  than 
last  year.  As  this  is  now  an  established  practice  in  each  area,  more  and 
more  members  are  taking  part. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  raise  all  the  funds  for  our  regional 
expenses  including  the  entire  cost  of  our  bulletins,  which  are  free  to 
our  members.  To  raise  funds  this  year,  four  successful  auctions  were 
held.  The  first  was  held  at  Olean  on  July  11th,  by  area  chairman  Mrs. 
Fred  Garr.  The  second  at  Ontario  on  July  12th  at  Mrs.  Ernest  Lukes, 
who  was  aided  by  Lowell  Harder  and  H.  C.  Porreca.  Warren  Smith 
with  the  aid  of  Earl  Daum  held  the  third  at  Fred  Stuntz’s  in  Buffalo 
on  July  13th.  The  last  and  largest  in  point  of  attendance  was  at  Fred 
AmmeralPs  in  Amsterdam  on  July  20th.  I  am  gratified  that  so  many 
members  took  part  either  by  attending  or  furnishing  plants.  All  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  year  have  accomplished  a  lot  to  keep  the  members  in¬ 
terested  and  enthused  and  many  fine  friendships  have  been  made. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  building  up  a  slide  collection  with  H.  C. 
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Amandine  unfurls  for  bigwigs  (left  to  right)  F.  W.  Cassebeer,  J.  E.  Wills,  Don 
Waters,  Buxton  Garden,  St.  Louis  photo  by  mcclure 


Porreca  as  custodian  of  slides.  With  this  collection  we  will  be  able  to 
show  slides  at  our  meetings  without  sending  out  of  the  region  for 
them  and  will  be  able  to  save  time  and  rental  costs. 

The  regional  round  robins,  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  C.  M.  Zirbel, 
have  increased  in  number  and  are  doing  a  great  job  to  hold  our  new 
members. 

An  extra  fine  job  has  been  done  by  our  new  membership  chairman, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Blenis,  who  put  on  a  contest  with  $25  worth  of  new  Dwarf 
iris  purchased  with  regional  funds.  We  have  32  new  members  to  date 
making  a  total  of  165.  Mrs.  Blenis  also  sent  each  new  member  a  letter 
of  welcome,  telling  them  of  our  activities  and  inviting  them  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  Her  letter  to  our  lapsed  members  induced  a  few  to  rejoin. 
Such  a  live-wire  membership  chairman  is  a  real  asset  to  any  region. 
Our  biggest  loss  of  members  during  the  past  year,  were  the  ones  brought 
in  by  giving  iris,  and  I  hope  we  never  have  that  kind  of  membership 
contest  again  as  not  over  10%  will  stick  and  it  only  creates  a  false 
prosperity. 

In  withdrawing  as  RVP,  I  want  to  thank  all  the  members  of  Region 
2  for  their  wonderful  support.  The  success  of  our  region  is  due  entirely 
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to  them.  I  hope  the  members  will  continue  to  give  the  same  support  to 
our  new  RVP  when  appointed,  so  we  as  a  region  may  continue  to  grow 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 


Region  3 

John  C.  Lyster,  RVP,  Penna. 

The  1952  season  in  Region  3  will  go  down  in  the  records  as  a  normal 
one  in  most  ways — neither  early  nor  late.  But  here  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  at  least,  there  was  an  abundance  of  rain,  especially  over  week-ends, 
when  most  of  our  garden  visits  usually  occur.  There  were  four  Satur¬ 
days  and  four  Sundays  during  the  tall  bearded  bloom  period  and  on 
seven  of  the  eight  it  rained. 

But  there  was  one  marked  difference  from  the  ordinary  season  and 
that  was  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  shown  by  growers  in  all  sections 
of  the  region.  Early  in  February,  members  started  writing  about  a 
get-together  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Cherry  Hill  Iris  Garden  of 
Oliver  Holton  near  Bethlehem  would  be  an  ideal  meeting  place.  It  is 
in  the  extreme  eastern  section  of  Pennsylvania,  almost  halfway  between 
the  northern  and  southern  boundaries,  and  readily  accessible  to  our 
Delaware  members.  On  the  morning  of  our  proposed  assembly,  Mr. 
Holton  phoned,  stating  that  it  had  rained  all  through  the  previous  night 
and  his  iris  were  not  in  presentable  condition.  Our  only  alternative  was 
to  postpone  it  a  week  and  this  was  done  with  telephone  calls  to  all  within 
reach.  But  a  number  of  members  made  the  trip  anyhow,  so  Cherry 
Hill  was  host  to  Region  3  in  two  instalments,  with  a  few  stragglers 
inspecting  the  iris  there  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamill  made  the  journey  from  Hollidaysburg,  and  the 
Beaches  from  Pittsburgh  also  visited  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  ten 
days  later,  but  it  was  after  our  peak.  We  understand  however  that  they 
continued  on  to  New  England  and  saw  the  gardens  of  Region  1  at  their 
best. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  added  interest  this  year  was  an 
iris  show  engineered  by  the  Pittsburgh  group,  with  Dr.  Reed,  Mrs. 
Kimmick  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beach  in  attendance.  Mrs.  Kimmick  tells 
me  that  they  had  162  entries  for  a  starter  despite  the  exit  of  many  from 
the  city  over  the  long  Memorial  Day  weekend.  We  feel  that  this  was  a 
very  good  beginning  for  this  active  organization  and  hope  to  see  their 
1953  exhibit  personally  if  possible. 

Among  our  suburban  Philadelphia  gardens,  John  Wister’s  Swarth- 
more  planting  was  excellent,  barring  the  removal  of  name  plates  from 
one  entire  section  by  some  boys  in  the  neighborhood.  These  have  now 
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been  replaced.  The  Dolman  garden  was  better  than  ever  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  visitors  daily  from  this  and  other  regions.  One  of 
the  features  was  the  new  McKee  pink,  Terrific,  which  stole  the  show 
because  of  its  size  and  dazzling  color.  Mrs.  Hires  at  Strafford  who 
has  been  inactive  for  some  years  because  of  a  heart  condition,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  iris  growing  with  her  usual  zeal  by  the  purchase  of  some 
eighty  new  varieties.  Some  of  you  who  remember  Mrs.  Hires  from  the 
early  days  of  the  AIS  know  that  she  never  does  things  half-heartedly, 
so  we  are  anticipating  an  interesting  visit  to  her  garden  next  season. 
Edwin  L.  Palmer,  the  dean  of  our  iris  growers  at  eighty-one,  again  cap¬ 
tured  the  Arthur  H.  Scott  Memorial  Cup  for  the  best  display  at  the 
Spring  show  at  Rutledge  against  strenuous  competition. 

The  writer  covered  more  ground  in  garden  visits  than  ever  before. 
After  returning  from  St.  Louis  (and  Bellerive)  my  first  excursion  was 
down  to  Wilmington  where  I  saw  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Mahony,  Mr. 
Ernest  Smith  and  Mrs.  Spruance,  and  iris  landscaping  at  its  “tops5’ 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Clymer. 

Then  a  trip  over  to  Moorestown,  New  Jersey  to  see  the  new  creations 
of  H.  F.  Hall,  the  specialist  in  reds  and  deep  yellows.  Mr.  Hall  was  ill 
at  the  time  but  an  hour  in  his  garden  convinced  me  that  he  had  iris  to 
offer  which  were  really  different.  One  brilliant  gold  variety  should 
certainly  be  a  best  seller  in  the  years  to  come. 

J.  M.  Shelmire  has  a  fine  terraced  setting  for  his  iris  at  Westtown 
and  a  visit  there  is  a  “must”  for  visitors  to  these  parts  next  year.  The 
Norristown  and  Phoenixville  area  boasts  of  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Landt, 
Mr.  Bolger  and  Mrs.  Weiland.  I  recall  particularly  a  large  clump  of 
Pierre  Menard  at  Mrs.  Landt’s  and  a  Muhlestein  seedling  (Gypsy  Rose 
x  Miogem)  at  Bolger’s  which  was  a  most  brilliant  pink. 

The  next  stop  was  at  York  to  inspect  the  well  planned  suburban  gar¬ 
den  of  C.  Emory  Riedel,  and  then  to  Hollidaysburg  to  see  my  old 
favorite,  Sylvia  Murray,  and  many  others  blooming  for  Mrs.  Hamill. 
Altoona  was  only  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest  and  here  we  found 
the  plantings  of  Mrs.  White,  Mrs.  Young  and  Mr.  Flenner.  At  Mrs. 
Young’s,  interest  was  centered  in  Lapham’s  Paradise  Pink,  with  four 
excellent  bloomstalks  on  a  two  year  plant.  Whistling  Swan  was  out¬ 
standing  among  the  many  Waters’  iris  grown  by  Mrs.  Young.  J.  E. 
Mayhue,  one  of  our  Altoona  members,  is  well  on  his  way  to  recovery 
after  a  serious  illness  and  was  able  to  enjoy  the  blooming  season.  The 
Blair  County  group  hopes  to  organize  a  local  club  this  fall  and  winter 
and  is  inviting  all  iris  lovers  from  their  area  to  join. 

I  recall  particularly  an  excellent  clump  of  the  Milliken  iris,  Palos 
Verdes,  at  Mrs.  White’s — a  cream  with  a  green  tint.  But  she  has  just 
sent  me  an  outline  of  the  season’s  activities  in  that  area,  and  mentions 
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that  Sea  Lark,  Twilight  Sky  and  Cornflower  as  her  favorites.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  White  also  journeyed  up  into  Region  2  to  see  the  gardens  of 
the  Walkers  in  Elmira,  Dr.  Randolph  at  Ithaca  and  Regional  VP  Brown¬ 
ell  at  Mt.  Upton.  Varieties  which  they  mention  were  Pinnacle  at  Elmira 
and  Blizzard  and  Sunsation — Mrs.  Brownell’s  new  tailored  yellow — at 
Mt.  Upton. 

Time  did  not  permit  a  visit  to  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Long,  or  C.  W. 
Voris  in  Muncy  and  Milton  respectively.  Since  John  Dolman’s  death, 
these  folks  are  our  most  active  hybridizers,  Mrs.  Long  specializing  in 
pinks  and  Mr.  Voris  in  browns. 

On  June  16,  the  last  bloom  on  Mrs.  Horton’s  Golden  Symphony 
brought  the  1952  season  to  a  close  in  my  garden,  and,  with  our  other 
members,  I  began  to  plan  for  bigger  and  better  iris  for  Region  3  in  1953. 


Region  4 

Louis  R.  McDonald,  RVP,  Va. 

There  was  not  much  activity  in  Region  4  this  year  due  to  the  bad 
weather  at  iris  time. 

Our  iris  meeting  was  cancelled  this  year  and  we  hope  to  have  a  better 
iris  season  for  our  1953  meeting  to  be  held  in  Norfolk  and  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

Even  though  we  had  a  bad  weather  season  this  year  all  the  members 
reported  a  very  heavy  attendance  of  visitors  in  their  gardens. 

The  poor  iris  took  a  beating  and  always  looked  up  with  a  smile 
to  greet  the  visitors. 

Here  in  my  garden  those  which  bloomed  for  the  first  time  were 
some  imported  species  from  Holland,  among  these  were  Bucharica, 
Danfordiae,  Hoogiana,  Korolkowi,  Pavonia,  Regelio-cyclus  and  Tube- 
rosa.  They  all  bloomed  very  well  this  year  but  I  cannot  promise  what 
they  will  be  like  next  year.  Some  of  these  species  have  to  be  planted 
new  each  year. 

There  were  two  iris  clubs  formed  this  year  and  their  reports  are 
included  here. 

Norfolk  and  Vicinity  Organize 

The  AIS  members  of  the  Norfolk  area  met  on  May  3,  1952  for  a  tour 
of  iris  gardens  of  the  following:  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Rice,  Mr.  George  L.  Bonney,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hudson,  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Harry  T.  Aycock,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Munn  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  S.  Perkins.  The  tour  was  held  in  connection  with  a  get-to¬ 
gether  luncheon  and  meeting  in  the  Azalea  Room  at  Norfolk  Municipal 
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Airport.  Others  participating  in  the  tour  were:  Mrs.  Janies  Mann  and 
Mr.  James  Mann,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Gilbert  0.  Conrad,  Mrs.  Lowell  G.  Higgins, 
Mrs.  Fred  A.  Johnson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Smith. 

The  Iris  Society  of  Norfolk  and  vicinity  was  organized  on  August  12, 
1952  at  the  Thole  Street  Assembly  Room,  the  members  of  which  were 
either  AIS  members  or  those  expecting  to  join. 

The  officers  elected  were  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Roberts,  President;  Mrs. 
Frederick  S.  Perkins,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Gilbert  0.  Conrad,  Secre¬ 
tary;  Mrs.  Harry  T.  Aycock,  Treasurer  and  Mr.  George  L.  Bonney, 
Director.  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Munn  was  temporary  chairman. 

Serving  as  nominating  committee  were  Mrs.  Guy  R.  Kirby,  Mrs. 
Lowell  G.  Higgins  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Johnson. 

Meetings  will  be  held  four  times  a  year  to  promote  the  study  and 
culture  of  iris  in  the  Norfolk  area. 

Vinton  Valley  Iris  Society 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Tingler,  Va. 

The  Vinton  Valley  Iris  Society  was  organized  on  March  28,  1952  in 
co-operation  with  the  AIS.  The  group  consisted  of  22  charter  members 
with  Mrs.  Dorsey  Overstreet,  President,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Bush,  Jr.,  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Tingler,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gearhart, 
Treasurer.  The  membership  has  grown  to  28  and  covers  a  widespread 
territory,  including  Bonsack,  Fincastle,  Troutville,  Roanoke,  and  Vinton. 

Our  group  toured  local  gardens  and  also  visited  the  garden  of  our 
Regional  Vice-President  in  Lynchburg,  even  though  our  regional  meet¬ 
ing  of  May  17  and  18  was  cancelled.  Our  members  were  delighted 
with  the  new  iris  seen  in  these  gardens  and  at  our  July  29th  meeting 
reported  having  planted  many  new  varieties  this  spring.  In  addition, 
the  society  planted  approximately  400  rhizomes  to  be  used  as  decora¬ 
tions  in  staging  future  shows. 

The  purpose  of  the  July  meeting  was  to  plan  an  iris  show  which  is  to 
be  held  in  May  of  1953  at  the  Vinton  War  Memorial  Building,  Vinton, 
Virginia.  This  show  will  be  in  co-operation  with  the  AIS. 


Region  5 

Isabelle  Bowen  Henderson,  RVP,  N.C. 

Iris  interest  in  Region  5  has  gained  great  impetus  through  the  organ¬ 
izing  in  April  of  the  Georgia  Iris  Society  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Jones  of  Atlanta,  where  the  organization  meeting  was  held. 
Their  officers  are  Mrs.  Jones,  President;  Mrs.  M.  Nelson  Ream,  Vice- 
President;  Mr.  E.  Fay  Pearce,  Second  Vice-President;  Mr.  Boydston 
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Satterfield,  Secretary;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Jarvis,  Treasurer.  At  this  meeting 
plans  were  made  for  the  publication  of  “The  Georgia  Iris  Society 
Bulletin,”  and  for  the  planting  of  an  area  set  aside  for  irises  in  the 
Evangeline  Booth  Memorial  Garden.  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Furness,  President 
of  the  Iris  Garden  Club  of  Atlanta,  gave  a  paper  on  “The  Dykes  Medal.” 

Following  their  organization  meeting,  a  large  group  attended  the  first 
Iris  Show  at  West  Point,  Georgia,  two  hundred  miles  from  Atlanta  in 
a  region  where  there  is  new  and  rapidly  growing  interest  in  irises.  They 
also  attended  the  Iris  Show  in  Jenkinsburg,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Atlanta.  The  Frank  Childses  are  the  leading  iris  enthusiasts  in  this 
community.  The  members  of  the  Georgia  Iris  Society  contributed  much 
to  the  Iris  Show  held  in  the  Magnolia  Lounge  of  Rich’s  Department 
Store,  Atlanta.  Mr.  Boydston  Satterfield  served  as  Chairman  for  this 
Show,  which  permitted  the  display  of  single  blossoms  which  would 
not  have  been  shown  if  the  stalk  had  been  required.  These  did  not 
compete  with  the  many  fine  stalks  shown.  Mr.  Satterfield’s  own  stalk 
of  Chivalry  won  top  honors  in  the  Show. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Hill,  whose  lovely  garden  makes  a  fine  setting  for 
her  collection  of  fine  irises,  entertained  at  tea  for  the  Society  in  her 
garden,  honoring  its  officers.  At  another  gathering  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Fay  Pearce  when  irises  were  in  full  bloom,  hybridizing 
was  discussed,  and  the  technique  of  crossing  and  keeping  records  was 
demonstrated.  A  three-hundred  mile  trip  to  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Blake 
in  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  was  made  by  a  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers.  Following  all  these  activities  they  again  gathered  for  a  luncheon 
meeting  on  May  29 — their  annual  meeting.  The  date  hereafter  is  to  be 
earlier,  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Iris  Show.  The  membership  of  this 
group  now  numbers  more  than  150. 

Macon,  Georgia,  is  another  center  of  great  iris  interest  and  pioneering 
in  Iris  Shows.  Mrs.  William  Wood  is  most  helpful  in  all  flower  show 
activities  in  this  Region,  being  greatly  in  demand  as  a  Judge  and  as  con¬ 
sultant  in  flower  show  organization.  She  is  especially  skillful  in  the 
arrangement  of  irises.  The  Macon  Iris  Show  was  canceled  this  year 
because  of  erratic  weather. 

In  Valdosta,  Georgia,  famous  for  its  hemerocallis  gardens  and  desig¬ 
nated  1954  hosts  to  the  National  Hemerocallis  Society,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bass  is 
growing  some  astonishingly  fine  Louisiana  Irises.  The  seed  pods  are  so 
big  and  heavy  that  they  bend  to  the  ground,  where  amazed  visitors 
discover  them.  Mr.  Bass  then  says  he  crossed  them  with  watermelons — 
not  so  unbelievable  either,  since  the  advent  of  the  ice-box  melon.  Mr. 
Bass  is  distributing  seeds  to  his  friends.  Conceivably  this  community 
could  become  an  outpost  of  the  Louisiana  Iris  Society. 

In  South  Carolina  iris  interest  always  centered  at  Three  Oaks, 
the  garden  of  that  fabulous  irisarian,  Mrs.  Louise  Blake,  which  attracts 
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interest  from  the  four  corners,  as  well  as  her  own  fortunate  neighbor¬ 
hood.  After  the  season  at  Three  Oaks  is  over,  attention  goes  to  the 
Swan  Lake  Garden  at  Sumter,  famous  for  its  vast  plantings  of  Japanese 
irises.  In  the  nearby  Dundell  garden  of  Dr.  Ralph  Dunn,  Japanese  irises 
share  equally  with  great  masses  (a  thousand  or  so  scapes  to  a  clump!) 
of  hemerocallis.  High  trees  making  deep  shade,  sudden  brilliance  of 
open  spaces,  water-lilied  streams  and  ponds  to  mirror  the  blue  of  the 
sky  and  deeper  purples  of  irises,  quiet  broken  only  by  birds  or  the 
soft  rustle  of  a  snake  seeking  cover  ahead  of  you  together  give  this  gar¬ 
den  something  of  that  “other-world”  quality  felt  by  visitors  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Low  Country.  In  Bennettsville,  South  Carolina,  Mrs. 
Hugh  McCall,  who  has  iris-gardened  for  more  than  a  quarter  century, 
grows  fine  ones  still  by  sterilizing  all  the  beds  for  nematodes  and  pas¬ 
teurizing  the  infected  roots!  Young  Albert  Pense  in  nearby  Tatum  (no 
nematodes  yet)  grows  a  fine  collection  of  new  irises  in  a  planting  only 
two  years  old. 

The  North  Carolina  Iris  Society  was  organized  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Oscar, 
who  is  its  President.  Most  of  its  planned  activity  took  place  during 
a  week-end  of  visiting  and  banqueting  in  Raleigh,  May  3  and  4.  The 
Raleigh  Committee  had  prepared  a  simplified  map  to  facilitate  visiting. 
This  map  was  so  successful  and  received  such  praise  that  it  is  here  en¬ 
closed  with  the  thought  that  it  might  offer  suggestions  to  others  needing 
similar  maps.  The  gardens  visited  were  those  of  Robert  B.  Wynne, 
Robert  Shoffner,  Dow  Pender,  Jr.,  Thomas  Cooper,  and  Isabelle  Hen¬ 
derson.  At  the  Henderson  garden  visitors  were  urged  to  make  and 
tag  crosses.  Where  the  cross  was  good,  seeds  were  sent  to  their  makers. 
Souvenir  irises  were  also  sent  to  members,  mostly  of  their  own  selec¬ 
tion.  (There  wasn’t  enough  Starshine  to  go  around.)  At  the  Annual 
Meeting  and  Banquet  short  talks  and  informality  provided  a  general 
participation  which  was  much  enjoyed.  Slides  were  shown,  ending  with 
hemerocallis  slides,  since  more  and  more  iris  gardeners  need  something 
following  iris  bloom  to  let  them  down  gradually.  Mr.  Henry  Fass,  Jr., 
now  at  Fort  Bragg,  was  a  most  welcome  visitor.  His  father  grows  hem¬ 
erocallis  exclusively  at  his  Long  Island  nursery.  Mr.  Fass,  Jr.,  is  still  true 
to  irises  and  expects  to  return  to  the  breeding  and  growing  of  them  after 
he  completes  his  military  service.  The  North  Carolina  Iris  Society  gets 
out  several  Bulletins  yearly,  featuring  short  articles  dealing  with  local 
problems  of  growing  and  selection  of  best  adapted  varieties.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lawrence,  of  amaryllis  fame,  contributes  frequently.  Miss 
Lawrence  knows  and  has  grown  a  large  number  of  irises.  Susiana 
blooms  for  her  with  no  special  pampering!  Mr.  Robert  Ponton  of 
Raleigh  edits  and  prints  these  Bulletins  and  they  are  a  great  credit  to 
him  and  to  the  Society. 

There  are  a  number  of  local  iris  groups  in  North  Carolina,  the  one 
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at  Charlotte  being  the  largest  on  account  of  the  energy  of  Mrs.  Oscar 
and  the  size  of  the  city.  In  Asheville,  where  irises  grow  beautifully, 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Barker  is  the  leader  in  iris  activities.  Her  garden  attracts 
many  visitors.  In  Greensboro  the  Iris  Club  is  headed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O’Brien.  A  quickly  organized  Iris  Show  at  Sears  attracted  much 
attention.  At  Laurinburg  Mr.  W.  H.  McNary,  who  has  watched  iris 
hybridizing  since  its  beginning,  took  most  of  the  prizes  at  an  Iris  Show 
held  in  the  town  library.  His  splendid  collection  of  irises  brings  visitors 
from  far  and  wide.  Laurinburg  is  just  over  the  line  from  South 
Carolina,  and  Albert  Pense  reports  much  visiting  back  and  forth  among 
Mrs.  McCall,  Mr.  McNary,  Mr.  A.  B.  Parker  (who  grows  irises  at  Clio, 
South  Carolina),  and  himself. 

In  Raleigh  at  the  Annual  Spring  Flower  Show  an  educational  display 
of  tall  bearded  irises  was  made  by  the  writer.  Nothing  was  entered  in 
competition.  About  fifty  stalks  of  all  types  were  cut.  In  addition  about 
fifty  more  single  blooms  were  shown  in  cream  bottles,  each  accompanied 
by  a  card  giving  its  name,  originator,  and  color  type,  and  anything 
especially  interesting  about  it — such  as  onco-breeding  or  being  the  first 
yellow  amoena,  as  in  the  case  of  Pinnacle.  This  was  so  well  received 
by  the  public  that  a  traffic  jam  developed  in  that  end  of  the  room. 
These  single  blooms  were  chosen  for  two  reasons.  Either  they  were  from 
single  stems  that  could  not  be  sacrificed  or  they  were  interesting  flowers 
on  stems  which  were  not  of  exhibition  quality.  However,  both  the 
Atlanta  and  Raleigh  irisarians  would  be  happier  if  the  American  Iris 
Society  would  sanction  such  showings  where  they  do  not  compete  in 
any  way  with  the  proper  exhibition  bloom  stalks. 

In  Florida  there  is  no  iris  interest  and  no  irises  that  I  know  of.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Watkins  of  the  University  of  Florida,  famed 
hemerocallis  breeder,  the  iris  is  not  for  Florida.  He  showed  me  a 
brodiaea  growing  in  the  test  garden  which  he  said  was  an  iris.  Its 
tough  green  spears  looked  as  though  they  could  defy  the  Brahman 
cattle,  which  can  eat  palmettos.  Fine  for  ditch-banks,  Mr.  Watkins  said. 
I  looked  at  its  little  wizened  iris-like  blooms  and  agreed.  Unless  the 
Louisianas  will  grow  there,  Florida,  the  horticulturalist’s  paradise,  is 
lost  to  the  iris  world.*  This  summer — 1952 — will  never  be  forgotten  in 
Region  5.  Extreme  and  prolonged  heat.  Critical  prolonged  dryness. 
But  iris  patches  came  through  unharmed — no  disease,  no  rot,  and 
promise  of  a  fine  season  for  1953. 

*  Editor’s  Note:  Hundreds  of  acres  of  native  beardless  irises  may  be 
seen  along  the  Florida  west  coast  highways.  These  flowers  are  mostly  in 
shades  of  blue  and  are  probably  forms  of  I.  giganticaerulea.  Occasional 
clones  of  white  are  in  evidence,  particularly  near  the  town  of  Crystal 
River.  Their  blooming  season  is  in  March. 
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Region  6 

Earl  E.  Evans,  RVP,  Ind. 

Region  Six  extends  nearly  one  thousand  miles  north  from  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  where  winters  are  comparatively  mild,  to  northern  Michigan, 
where  citizens  come  out  from  the  forest  sections  with  snowshoes  and 
dog  teams  in  the  winter,  and  the  iris  are  buried  under  eight  to  ten 
feet  of  snow. 

The  second  annual  Hybridizers  Round  Table  of  this  region  was 
held  October  twenty-first,  1951,  in  Van  Wert,  Ohio.  A  talkfest  in  the 
morning,  noon  lunch  at  the  White  Hall  Inn,  then  the  round  table 
discussion  at  the  Marsh  Hotel  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Walter  Welch, 
the  chairman,  instigator,  and  guiding  genius  of  these  meetings  then 
called  a  panel  of  experts  to  the  table  to  answer  the  questions  which 
had  been  written  by  members  of  the  audience.  Paul  Cook  was  one  of 
the  experts,  and  after  the  meeting,  Forrest  McCord  said  “I  never 
knew  that  Paul  Cook  is  the  smart  Cookie  he  is.” 

This  fall  the  Hybridizers  Round  Table  is  to  be  held  in  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Building  in  Detroit,  October  nineteenth,  with  Mrs.  Harry 
Lee  Armiger  as  chairman  of  arrangements.  She  is  both  dependable  and 
efficient.  She  remarked  “This  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  fun  for  me,” 
which  indicates  an  admirable  spirit  with  which  to  attack  any  project. 

Unofficially,  the  1952  season  opened  with  many  visitors  in  Middle- 
bury,  Indiana,  the  home  of  Walter  Welch  and  his  Dwarf  Iris  Test 
Garden.  Probably  nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  any  one  collected  so 
many,  or  done  so  much  with  the  dwarfs  as  he. 

Officially,  the  season  opened  with  a  tour  of  the  Edenwald  Gardens 
in  Vincennes.  This  was  set  for  May  seventeenth  to  coincide  with  the 
date  that  the  AIS  members  would  be  traveling  through  enroute  to  the 
national  meeting.  Even  before  breakfast,  visitors  were  all  over  the 
place,  enjoying  the  acres  of  well  kept  iris,  the  seedling  patch,  and  the 
newer  things  in  beds  on  the  sloping  lawn  beside  the  home.  The  Edith 
part  of  the  Edenwald  team  asked  some  guests  in  for  breakfast.  While 
she  was  trying  to  answer  the  front  door,  the  back  door,  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  bells,  the  toast  burned.  Walter,  the  other  half  of  the  Edenwald 
pair,  opened  the  window  screen  and  tossed  the  toast  out.  One  visitor 
put  his  head  inside  and  said,  “Next  time  give  me  warning  and  I’ll  have 
my  mouth  open.” 

Two  weeks  after  the  Vincennes  tour,  the  Annual  Regional  Meeting 
was  held  in  Fort  Wayne  and  Bluffton.  On  Saturday  morning,  May  31, 
those  attending  gathered  in  the  Veep’s  garden.  The  noon  luncheon 
was  in  a  private  dining  room  of  the  Howard  Johnson  Restaurant, 
where  also  the  regional  executive  board  had  a  meeting.  The  afternoon 
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was  devoted  to  the  sights  in  the  Clarence  Jonas  garden.  Doc,  who  is 
very  scientific,  is  developing  some  superior  lines  of  breeding.  Here  with 
a  keen  sense  of  humor,  some  one  had  prepared  a  table  of  iris  with  Falls 
and  Standards  pinned  on  stems  showing  color  combinations  not  yet 
achieved  by  any  breeder,  but  they  attracted  many  photography  fans. 
Probably  no  where  else  in  the  world  is  there  so  young  a  person  doing 
such  scientific  breeding  as  Paula,  the  Jonas  daughter. 

The  banquet  in  the  Van  Orman  Hotel  on  Saturday  evening  was  at¬ 
tended  by  nearly  one  hundred  guests.  Walter  Buss  was  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies,  and  Walter  Welch,  Jay  Ackerman,  Fern  Robinson,  and  Mrs. 
Shinkle  each  made  a  short  talk  relative  to  his  own  phase  of  service. 
The  main  address  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  V.  R.  Frederick  of  “Clancy” 
fame,  who  (lowering  the  boom  again)  held  her  audience  spell  bound. 
Some  agreed,  some  disagreed  with  her  views,  but  all  were  pleased  with 
her  charm  and  beauty.  Mrs.  Noirot  was  chairman  of  table  decorations. 
She  asked  each  state  chairman,  Don  Waters,  Jay  Ackerman,  and  Walter 
Welch  to  select  members  from  his  own  state  to  prepare  table  decora¬ 
tions  with  the  stipulation  that  the  designer  was  to  use  flowers  originated 
in  her  own  state,  and  display  a  card  bearing  her  name  and  the  title 
of  the  arangement.  The  Veep  was  surprised  and  honored  by  a  huge 
one  of  the  Speakers’  Table  depicting  “The  Path  of  the  Rainbow”  made 
from  his  own  seedlings  by  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Noirot.  Though  no  prizes 
were  awarded,  every  arrangement  rated  a  blue  ribbon.  Other  arrange¬ 
ments  were:  The  Wabash,  by  Mrs.  Clyde  Husselman;  The  Dependable 
Hoosiers, — Mrs.  W.  Teeters;  A  Collection, — Mrs.  Carl  Miles;  Collected 
Siberians, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Shinkle;  On  The  Banks  of  The 
Wabash, — Mrs.  Adda  E.  Ayers  and  Mrs.  Elsie  Zuercher.  The  theme  of 
this  last  one  was  borrowed  from  the  song  and  showed  drift  wood,  the 
iris  Wabash,  and  “Candle  Lights  Gleaming.”  Probably  no  one  else  in 
all  the  world  has  collected  as  many  blue  ribbons,  medals,  and  cups 
for  flower  arrangements  as  has  Mrs.  Shinkle. 

Sunday  morning,  June  1,  was  spent  at  Miss  Mary  Williamson’s 
commercial  planting,  known  as  Longfield.  Then  the  guests  congregated 
in  the  garden  at  her  home  in  Bluffton,  where  she  presided  with  her 
usual  grace  and  charm,  over  an  outdoor  table  laden  with  good  things 
to  eat.  Here  also  was  her  display  garden,  with  clumps  of  the  newer 
iris  grown  to  perfection.  Noon  luncheon  was  enjoyed  at  the  Old  Dutch 
Mill.  Here  Mrs.  Paul  Cook,  with  the  help  of  a  Bluffton  garden  club, 
prepared  the  flower  arrangements,  which  were  just  as  lovely  as  those 
at  the  banquet. 

In  Paul  Cook’s  well  landscaped  back  yard,  his  selected  seedlings  are 
grown  side  by  side  with  the  finer  new  named  varieties.  A  few  steps 
away  are  long  rows  of  seedlings  blooming  for  the  first  time.  Here, 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  1,  was  the  climax  of  the  Regional  Meet.  It 
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was  fun  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  visitors.  “It  just  doesn’t  seem 
possible,”  “How  does  he  do  it?”  “What  a  genius  that  man  is,”  “Come 
here  and  look  at  this.  Pure  white  standards  and  light  blue  falls.” 
Surely,  nowhere  else  in  all  the  world  is  there  another  breeder  who  can 
dream  up  such  crosses,  and  faithfully  and  unswervingly  line  breed 
until  the  goals  are  obtained. 

One  week  later,  on  Saturday,  June  7,  The  Central  Michigan  Iris  So¬ 
ciety  held  an  Iris  Show  in  Flint,  where  more  than  1500  visitors  viewed 
the  display. 

The  Central  Michigan  Iris  Society  invited  all  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Iris  Society  in  the  Sixth  Region  to  a  get-to-gether  and  garden 
tour  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  their  iris  show.  About  fifty  members 
from  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Lansing,  Saginaw,  Battle  Creek  and  many 
other  places  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  attended.  The  first  garden  visited 
was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Crisby,  then  the  gardens  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  Mayhew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  J.  Phillips,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl 
Fairman  and  ended  up  at  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Morgan 
where  they  were  served  a  picnic  supper.  Needless  to  say,  everyone  said 
they  enjoyed  it  very  much  and  expressed  the  desire  to  have  more  of 
these  get-togethers  in  the  region. 

Though  the  Veep  attended  the  show  at  Flint,  he  could  not  make  the 
tour,  for  it  was  necessary  to  drive  on  north  to  Mio,  Michigan,  where  he 
and  Mrs.  Noirot  of  Waterloo,  Indiana,  were  to  judge  the  Mio  Iris 
Show.  We,  Mrs.  Evans,  Mrs.  Noirot  and  the  Veep  had  a  lovely  drive, 
partly  through  forests  where  we  sighted  nine  deer.  The  soil  around  Mio 
is  the  sand  dune  type,  and  we  felt  some  misgivings  that  the  specimen 
stalks  could  be  well  grown  under  such  conditions.  On  Sunday,  June  8, 
before  judging,  the  Veep  made  a  hurried  tour  through  the  community 
hall  to  view  the  specimen  stalks.  Though  the  bloom  in  the  entire  show 
was  good,  here  and  there  were  stalks  so  superior  it  was  easy,  even  on 
this  quick  trip,  to  pick  out  the  grand  champion.  One  does  not  judge 
just  the  flower,  but  should  also  consider  the  ability  of  the  grower. 
Following  is  the  reason  one  family,  year  after  year,  can  win  the  grand 
champion  prize.  I  wish  you  could  visit  the  Ernest  Shantz  garden  near 
Mio,  then  you  could  see  for  yourself  the  effect  of  powdered  milk  as 
a  fertilizer.  In  the  year  1943  Ernest  had  his  first  experience  with  it. 
Due  to  a  breakdown  with  the  drying  equipment  at  his  dairy  plant,  they 
had  to  dump  about  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  skim  milk.  In  order  not 
to  overload  their  sewer  it  was  hauled  out  onto  a  pasture  field  in  tank 
trucks.  Wherever  a  whole  load  was  dumped  at  one  spot,  all  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  was  killed,  but  one  truck  driver,  who  liked  to  play  a  little,  opened 
the  valve  on  his  tank  and  drove  all  over  the  field  sprinkling  a  small 
amount  as  he  went.  In  just  a  short  time  you  could  see  where  he  had 
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driven  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  dark  green  color  of  the  grass, 
and  the  effect  lasted  about  three  years.  He  had  almost  forgotten  about 
the  milk  incident  until  1947,  when  he  became  interested  in  growing 
iris.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shantz  attended  the  show  at  Mio  and  were  quite 
impressed  with  the  beautiful  iris.  With  a  little  pressure  from  Ben  Azer, 
they  joined  the  iris  club  and  bought  a  few  iris.  They  used  powdered 
milk  when  planting  them,  also  Vigoro,  and  the  first  year  had  five  stalks 
to  enter  at  the  show,  where  they  won  three  first  prizes,  one  second,  and 
one  was  the  runner-up  for  the  grand  champion.  The  next  year,  1949, 
Mrs.  Shantz  won  the  grand  champion  and  for  the  last  three  years, 
Ernest’s  specimen  stalks  have  won  it.  Last  fall  their  daughter  fertilized 
her  iris  with  powdered  milk  but  Ernest  and  Mrs.  Shantz  neglected 
some  of  theirs,  and  this  spring  one  could  tell  very  easily  by  the  color 
and  healthy  appearance  which  ones  had  been  so  fed.  They  apply  the 
milk  just  like  any  other  fertilizer,  working  it  into  the  soil  around  the 
plant  keeping  about  three  or  four  inches  from  the  stalk.  So  far  there 
has  been  very  little  trouble  with  rhizome  rot.  Hollywood  has  its  milk 
bathed  beauties,  Iowa  has  its  milk  fed  chickens,  but  surely  no  other 
place  in  the  world  has  its  milk  fed  iris. 

Ben  Azer,  a  likeable  fellow,  is  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Mio  Club  and 
Show.  He  is  a  strong  individualist,  a  bundle  of  nerves,  and  a  man  who 
fires  question  after  question  at  you.  To  say  that  he  put  a  little  pressure 
on  Ernest  to  get  him  to  join  the  club,  is  putting  it  mildly.  Ben  never 
takes  no  for  an  answer.  Working  under  sand  dune  handicaps,  he  has 
built  the  largest  show  in  this  region. 

Mrs.  Fern  Robinson  heads  the  Round  Robins  of  Region  6,  and 
reports  a  steady  growth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Shinkle  are  co-chairmen  of  the  kodachrome 
slide  committee.  Herbert  is  the  photographer  and  a  perfectionist. 

Mr.  Robert  Beardsley  of  Indiana  tabulated  the  popular  symposium. 
His  mind  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  ancient  iris  and  crosses.  Should  you 
say  “I  do  not  recall,  what  were  the  parents  of  Fraternity?”  Bob  would 
immediately  say,  “W.  R.  Dykes  x  G.  P.  Baker.”  Certainly,  in  no  other 
place  in  the  world  can  one  find  such  a  human  check  list. 

For  long  hours  of  service  to  the  Iris  Society,  generosity  with  plants 
for  prizes,  and  a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation,  the  Veep  wishes  to  commend 
the  three  state  chairmen,  Don  Waters  of  Ohio,  Walter  Welch  of  Indiana, 
and  Jay  Ackerman  of  Michigan  who  also  is  the  A-No.  1  treasurer  of 
Region  6.  Charles  Morgan  of  Flint,  also  excels  in  this  respect. 

Two  new  clubs  have  been  formed  recently.  The  Battle  Creek  Iris 
Society,  and  The  Northeastern  Indiana  Iris  Society. 

Surely  nowhere  else  in  all  the  world  is  there  another  Veep  so  pleased 
with  his  group  as  the  Veep  of  Region  Six. 
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Region  7 

Mrs.  Sue  Revell,  RVP,  Miss. 


1952  was  an  off-year  in  this  region  as  far  as  iris  activities  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Few  formal  treks  were  planned  though  there  was  a  normal 
number  of  visitors  to  the  several  centers  of  iris  culture.  In  general 
there  was  excellent  bloom  as  the  iris  rose  above  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather  to  out-do  themselves  in  a  display  reminiscent  of  former  years, 
before  (as  some  are  wont  to  think)  the  atomic  bomb  upset  our  weather- 
applecart. 

In  a  very  comprehensive  article  from  the  pen  of  Serlena  Reynolds  you 
have  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Memphis- Whitehaven-North  Mississippi 
section  of  our  region. 

Mr.  Carl  Carpenter  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  excellent  judgment 
and  drawn  a  picture  of  conditions  in  Kentucky.  Some  of  his  own  seed¬ 
lings  are  quite  worthy,  although  with  his  usual  modesty  he  refrained 
from  telling  us  so. 

Miss  Alta  Shelton  makes  us  feel  that  Alabama  was  wonderfully  blessed 
with  a  fine  year.  Perhaps  her  success  was  something  of  a  reward  to  her 
faithful  response  to  all  the  activities  of  the  AIS. 

From  the  Wards  and  others  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  come  reports  of  ever 
widening  garden  activities  in  the  promotion  of  our  favorite  flower.  The 
establishment  of  an  Iris  Club  is  in  the  immediate  future  there. 

From  many  points  have  come  requests  for  talks  to  clubs  already  es¬ 
tablished,  information  on  how  to  get  started,  program  material  and  other 
details  of  successful  management.  Many  of  these  calls  have  been  an¬ 
swered,  a  few  are  looked  forward  to  in  the  near  future. 

Perhaps  worth  reporting  was  an  event  in  Nashville  where  an  educa¬ 
tional  display  was  set  up  by  the  central  office  in  co-operation  with  the 
local  growers.  The  occasion  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee 
Federation  of  Garden  Clubs.  The  Horticultural  Society  of  Davidson 
County  (Nashville)  acted  as  host  to  some  four  hundred  delegates 
representing  Tennessee’s  370  garden  clubs  boasting  a  total  membership 
of  over  7,000. 

The  exhibit  staged  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Hermitage,  was 
in  two  parts.  First,  a  sample  iris  show  and  second  a  display  of  materials 
pertaining  to  various  AIS  activities  staged  by  Miss  Gladys  Williams. 
The  exhibit  began  with  the  Bulletin  display — contributor’s  copy,  galley 
proof,  photographs,  cuts  and  finally  the  finished  product.  Next,  there 
was  a  table  showing  all  the  available  books  on  iris  together  with  as 
many  iris  publications  as  could  be  gathered  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  various  color  charts  completed  this  exhibit. 
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Next  came  a  table  showing  the  various  materials  used  in  an  AIS 
accredited  show — ribbons,  medals,  certificates,  rosettes,  cards,  judges 
handbook  and  sample  schedule.  This  was  followed  by  the  actual  awards 
given  by  the  Society — Certificate  of  Commendation,  of  Honorable 
Mention,  Award  of  Merit  and  the  Dykes  Medal.  Also  shown  was  the 
Hybridizers  Medal  and  the  medal  for  Distinguished  Service  to  the 
Society. 

The  exhibit  closed  with  a  display  by  the  Slides  Committee.  Here 
was  shown  a  sample  collection  of  slides,  projector,  screen  and  type¬ 
written  ready-made  talk  on  iris  which  now  accompanies  the  various  slide 
sets.  Considerable  interest  in  these  several  exhibits  was  shown  by  the 
visiting  delegates. 

The  iris  show  varied  in  detail  from  what  might  be  expected.  First,  the 
artistic  arrangement  section  consisted  of  sixteen  arrangements  furnished 
by  the  members  of  the  Hampton  Garden  Club  of  Nashville.  These  six¬ 
teen  exhibits  depicted  in  pairs,  the  eight  basic  types  of  flower  arrange¬ 
ments,  i.e.,  line,  triangle,  semi-circle,  etc. 

The  iris  were  shown  on  a  series  of  long,  low  tables  down  the  center 
of  the  ballroom.  The  stalks  were  cut  to  varing  lengths  and  placed  in 
florists  vases  with  foliage.  Beginning  in  the  center  and  on  one  side 
of  the  row  of  tables,  with  white  in  its  three  variations  (white — blue- 
white — warm  white)  the  iris  were  staged  in  colors  following  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  spectrum.  The  colors  were  divided  into  thirty-three  classes 
designed  to  highlight  the  new  colors  in  modern  iris. 

The  exhibit  was  staged  by  Clarence  Connell  and  Frances  Douglas. 
All  stalks  used  in  the  exhibit  were  named  varieties  correctly  labeled 
and  were  donated  for  the  exhibit  by  Walter  Brown,  J.  B.  Robinson, 
Nancy  Hardison,  Jesse  Wills,  Sam  Caldwell  and  Geddes  Douglas.  The 
exhibit  was  open  to  the  general  public. 

And  now  since  this  is  the  last  report  I  will  make  as  the  regional 
Veep  may  I  take  this  means  of  thanking  each  and  every  member  of  Re¬ 
gion  7.  Our  friends,  both  known  and  unknown,  have  been  a  great  help 
and  inspiration  for  the  past  three  years.  Without  your  help  and  co¬ 
operation  I  would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  nothing. 

*  4fr  *  *  -* 

The  iris  season  in  my  garden  here  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  region  of  the 
beautiful  Tennessee  Valley  was  the  best  in  many  years.  This  year  the 
garden  featured  the  flamingo  pinks  in  a  mild  way.  Many  visitors  had 
never  before  seen  the  tangerine  bearded  pinks  and  were  amazed  and  vi¬ 
tally  interested.  Many  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  pink  bed,  though  all 
over  the  garden  there  was  unusual  bloom.  Whites  and  creams  that  had 
not  bloomed  for  years  shot  up  40-inch  stalks. 

My  Blue  Rhythm  was  about  the  loveliest  ever  seen  anywhere.  Several 
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of  us  rushed  home  from  the  St.  Louis  Convention  to  dig  up  our  Ranger 
and  Spun  Gold  for  more  intensive  cultivation,  hoping  we  could  be  able 
to  recognize  them  when  we  saw  them  all  dresesed  up  in  better  company. 

The  pleasure  of  any  iris  season  is  the  year  long  inspiration  it  offers 
for  next  year’s  plans.  This  year  was  about  the  most  stimulating  ever. 
— Miss  Alta  Shelton,  Florence,  Alabama. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  came  home  from  St.  Louis  to  find  my  season  pretty  well  shot  on 
account  of  so  much  rain  and  hail  just  before  I  left  them.  There  were  a 
few  consistently  good  late  bloomers  that  put  on  a  show  of  their  own 
and  some  of  these  days  I  hope  to  plant  all  these  varieties  together  so 
they  will  make  a  late  display.  They  were  Angelus,  West  Point,  Mata 
Hari,  a  Hall  pink  and  a  Silver  Lustre  x  Mata  Hari  seedling  of  mine. 

My  two  days  in  Memphis  were  well  spent  for  I  saw  a  lot  of  good  iris 
and  met  a  lot  of  old  friends.  The  Reynolds  took  me  down  into  the  delta 
country  to  see  Richard  Banks  and  his  wonderful  display  of  newer 
varieties.  On  returning  to  Memphis  we  visited  the  Fox  garden  where 
we  saw  Foxfire  blooming  in  glory.  It  is  a  deep  yellow  that  has  every¬ 
thing.  We  also  visited  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Reuben  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Allen 
and  Mrs.  Clark.  At  Mrs.  Ketchum’s  garden  we  saw  many  of  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
vens’  iris  but  Mystic  Melody  was  the  one  that  caught  our  eyes  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Thotmes  III  was  just  opening  and  here  and 
later  I  considered  it  one  of  the  better  tans.  Mrs.  Ketchum’s  Silver  Sails 
is  a  white  that  blooms  profusely  and  a  large  clump  was  magnificent. 
She  also  has  a  bed  of  Hall  varieties  both  named  and  seedlings  that  at¬ 
tracted  lots  of  attention.  Mistletoe  is  a  beautiful  iris  that  needs  greater 
recognition  even  though  it  is  near  to  Starshine  in  color. 

At  Bob  Carney’s  I  was  especially  impressed  by  several  varieties  of 
Miles,  especially  two  dark  toned  ones — Requiem  and  City  of  Stratford. 
I  find  there  is  a  need  of  these  darker  iris  and  was  on  the  lookout  for 
them  both  in  Memphis  and  St.  Louis.  And  I  found  several  other  well 
grown  and  good  new  iris  in  the  Carney  garden — Even  Song,  Courtesy, 
After  Midnight  and  Song  of  Songs. 

Memphis  Belle  was  the  first  thing  to  attract  my  attention  in  the  John 
Pierce  garden  for  it  was  my  idea  of  what  a  pink  iris  should  be.  The 
color  is  intense  and  has  great  garden  value  with  all  the  things  that  go 
with  a  good  iris.  Icecapade  was  past  its  best,  but  good  enough  to  see 
that  it  was  good.  It  is  faint  in  color,  yet  the  color  is  there  and  doesn’t 
fade  out.  He  has  some  white  and  also  blue  seedlings  and  a  tall,  large 
iridescent  brown  that  is  brilliant.  Harold  Knowlton’s  Humming  Bird 
made  a  brilliant  display  there  as  it  also  did  in  my  garden.  Helen  Col- 
lingwood  in  a  good  sized  clump  put  on  a  show  that  I  admired  very 
much.  Sunset  Blaze  and  Argus  Pheasant  were  two  other  good  per- 
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formers  as  was  Lady  Louise.  Lady  Louise  is  one  of  those  that  makes  a 
good  display  everywhere  and  is  one  of  the  iris  that  should  be  popular 
for  a  long  time  on  that  account. 

I  noticed  some  of  the  older  ones  which  put  on  a  show  everywhere 
seen.  They  were  very  conspicious  to  me  in  so  many  gardens  on  account 
of  their  profusion  of  bloom.  Some  of  them  are  Pink  Ruffles,  Manyusya, 
The  Admiral,  Azure  Skies,  Lake  Shannon,  Lavender  Mist,  Glen  Ellen, 
Treasure  Island,  Ozone,  Amigo,  Berkeley  Gold,  Mata  Hari  and  West 
Point.  And  in  the  Reeves  garden  was  a  gorgeous  clump  of  Worthing¬ 
ton.  It  gives  a  wonderful  garden  effect.  Another  that  I  have  discarded 
that  makes  a  grand  show  is  the  old  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gibson.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  iris  of  all  times.  Casa  Morena  I  have  always  liked  but  have  never 
seen  it  so  beautiful  as  it  was  in  a  good  sized  clump  in  the  Tiemann 
garden. 

There  were  several  that  were  good  wherever  we  saw  them — Prospec¬ 
tor,  Leading  Lady,  Cahokia,  After  Midnight,  Sky  Ranger,  Blue  Rhythm 
and  Helen  McGregor.  Some  of  the  outstanding  new  ones  that  impressed 
me  were  Mrs.  Lowry’s  Violet  Harmony,  one  of  the  best  seen  this  year, 
Rosa  Bella,  Morning  Bright,  Blue  Pinafore  despite  its  imperfect  stand¬ 
ards,  Blue  Blood,  Panorama,  Green  Mohr,  Blumohr,  Solid  Gold,  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  England,  Gypsy  Classic,  Faught  56M-3,  Temple  Bells,  Pagan 
Royal  (my  first  choice  among  the  very  dark  ones)  Tally-Ho,  Apricot 
Glory,  Rose  Glow  and  New  Hope.  One  of  the  best  was  Masked  Ball.  As 
a  novelty  for  unusual  garden  color  I  liked  Plum  Pretty.  Maytime  could 
be  added  to  the  list  of  good  bloomers. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  consistently  high  quality  of  Cliff  Ben¬ 
son’s  seedlings  for  undoubtedly  many  that  we  saw  will  eventually  be  on 
the  market.  How  I  liked  that  two  toned  blue,  52-3A. 

There  were  a  lot  of  others  that  I  saw  and  liked  and  fewer  than  usual 
that  I  did  not  like.  I  only  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  add  to  my 
collection  all  the  iris  I  thought  really  good. — Carl  Carpenter,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky. 

Region  8 

Mrs.  Elsie  Peterson,  RVP,  Minn. 

All  through  our  district  winter  injury  was  drastic.  Some  of  our 
members  reported  a  total  loss.  Most  however,  lost  center  bloom  stalks, 
so,  of  course  no  bloom. 

In  spite  of  this  our  shows  at  Minneapolis,  Wilmar,  South  St.  Paul  and 
Milwaukee  were  fine  and  a  great  many  flowers  were  exhibited.  The 
weather  was  cool  which  helped  too. 
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Duluth  had  no  show  on  account  of  heavy  loss. 

In  Mrs.  Berger’s  garden  I  saw  Heritage  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
most  beautiful.  Saw  it  again  in  Rev.  Paul  Folker’s  garden  at  Owatonna, 
Minn.,  and  liked  it  very  much.  Color,  height,  texture  and  form  all  good. 

At  Savage,  Minn.,  in  Mr.  Cross’  Garden,  Pink  Formal  was  outstand¬ 
ing  and  again  at  Rev.  Folker’s. 

At  Burns’  garden  Black  Hills,  Mary  Randall,  Truly  Yours  and  Tally 
Ho  all  on  one  year  plants  were  very  fine. 

Amandine  in  Mr.  Gable’s  garden  bloomed  through  the  entire  blooming 
period. 

Bellerive  and  Desert  Song  are  fine  cream  irises.  Mr.  Sindt  grew 
Argus  Pheasant  in  his  garden  and  all  of  us  who  saw  it  liked  it  a  great 
deal.  Color  a  little  like  Sunset  Blaze,  form  of  flower  different — Argus 
Pheasant  flares. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Anderson,  from  South  St.  Paul,  has  some  very  good 
seedlings.  One  she  has  registered  as  Blue  Glory,  ruffled  medium  blue, 
large  well-branched,  heavy  substance.  One  flower  lasted  seven  days. 

Mrs.  Burns  has  a  white  that  was  most  beautiful.  Rev.  Paul  Folkers 
has  an  improved  Minnie  Colquett,  larger,  heavier  and  ruffled.  I  thought 
it  most  lovely. 


Region  10 

Mrs.  Milton  Trichel,  RVP,  La. 

The  most  important  news  to-night,  July  30,  is  that  we  had  a  good 
rain  to-day,  cooling  the  air  and  reviving  our  gardens.  It  is  the  second 
rain  since  June  1,  and  most  welcome  to  farmers,  gardeners,  cattle 
raisers  and  fire  wardens.  I  hope  the  down-pour  was  general,  and  that 
our  friends  in  other  Regions  who  are  sharing  our  drouth  and  heat 
this  summer,  also  shared  our  rain. 

Region  10,  composed  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  is  almost  divided 
into  two  camps,  the  tall  bearded  growers  being  more  numerous  in 
Arkansas,  the  Louisiana  iris  growers  having  the  majority  in  Louisiana, 
especially  in  the  Southern  part  of  our  state  where  few  of  the  tall 
bearded  irises  grow  well. 

Our  two  camps  are  friendly  and  look  with  awed  delight  at  what 
the  other  fellow  is  doing,  and  of  course  some  of  us  grow  both  kinds. 
It  was  my  privilege  this  spring  to  visit  the  Frank  Chownings  and  their 
garden  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  where  I  saw  many  species. 

Mr.  Chowning  has  gone  at  his  breeding  of  Louisiana  irises  with 
very  definite  “blue  prints”  of  what  he  expects  to  build,  a  tougher, 
hardier,  more  dependable  floriferous  hybrid,  and  he  is  far  along 
toward  realizing  his  dream. 
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He  has  used  a  very  small  but  very  clear-colored  Arkansas  yellow 
fulva  on  the  tall  South  Louisiana  irises,  and  his  yellows,  while  not 
quite  as  tall  nor  as  large  as  the  best  Abbeville  yellows,  have  great 
garden  value,  and  seem  to  bloom,  on  the  side  of  his  mountain  or  in 
the  edge  of  a  pool,  equally  well. 

He  is  also  using  an  Arkansas  foliosa,  blue,  crossed  with  giganti- 
caerulea,  to  make  some  of  the  most  remarkable  blues,  which  he  is  not 
yet  ready  to  name  as  he  thinks  they  should  go  through  another  gen¬ 
eration  or  two.  They  look  good  to  me  now. 

In  Lafayette  (La.),  at  our  annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Louisi¬ 
ana  Irises,  Taylor’s  White,  an  iris  collected  near  Rayne,  Louisiana,  won 
“Best  Iris  in  the  Show,”  and  crowding  it  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Millan’s  Strutting  Canary  startled  us  all.  A  very  fine  yellow,  which  Mac 
had  unfortunately  lost,  only  to  find  that  Professor  Ira  Nelson,  who  is 
our  main-stay,  and  main-spring,  had  developed  the  smidgin  Mac  had 
given  him  last  year  (under  pressure,  I  understand)  into  a  nice  plant 
with  a  good  bloom  stalk  on  it,  with  which  Mac  won  first  in  its  color, 
and  almost  won  first  in  the  show. 

Mac  is  the  most  generous  of  human  beings,  but  he  thought  his  little 
young  plant  was  too  small  to  divide. 

There  were  many  awards.  Dr.  Fletcher,  President  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana  Institute,  carried  off  one,  to  our  delight.  For  while  he  has 
put  up  with  our  goings-on  at  his  college,  and  even  said  in  his  welcoming 
address  to  us  one  year,  that  we  were  “the  craziest  nice  people,  or  the 
nicest  crazy  people”  of  all  the  groups  which,  in  their  season,  infest  the 
campus,  he  was  still  on  the  outside,  looking  in. 

Since  they  have  camellia  and  sugar  cane  and  cotton  and  rice  and 
azalea  and  Easter  lily  meets,  probably  others,  that  was  saying  quite  a 
lot  and  we  were  very  proud,  but  we  are  prouder  still,  now  that  he 
is  one  of  us. 

As  always,  the  show  was  beautiful.  The  great  dirt-floored  building, 
with  natural  light  coming  in  from  the  sky-lighted  roof,  was  turned  into 
a  tremendous  garden,  a  circular  pool  and  fountain  in  the  center,  wide 
walks  in  several  concentric  circles  with  flower  beds  between  the  walks. 
All  were  “planted”  with  tall  blue  iris  blossoms  from  the  swamps,  their 
cut  stems  in  milk  bottles,  buried  in  moss  or  bagasse  or  something, 
that  looked  like  good  black  earth. 

On  the  inner  curve  of  the  flower  beds,  toward  the  fountain,  the 
contesting  iris  blooms  were  “planted,”  also  in  hidden  milk  bottles. 
Each  flower  bed  had  its  own  class,  white  to  blue-white,  blue  to  lavender, 
pink  to  rose,  and  so  on. 

The  contestants  were  beautiful,  but  the  blue  background,  so  lavish, 
so  perfect,  made  me  think  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay’s  lines  in  “Blue 
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Flag  in  a  Bog” — “Never  loved  I  anything,  as  I  loved  this  tall  blue 
flower!” 

Weeks  later,  in  North  Louisiana,  I  saw  some  good  things  in  Caroline 
Dormon’s  new  seedlings,  and  in  Sidney  Conger’s  garden.  In  Shreveport 
our  native  iris  bloom  was  not  up  to  par,  I  think  because  of  the  all 
summer  drouth  we  had  last  year.  Even  the  bearded  irises  in  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son’s  splendid  collection  were  not,  it  seemed  to  me,  up  to  their  usual 
high  standard,  though  they  were  beautiful,  and  educational,  to  me,  for 
I  go  there  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  bearded  iris. 

Without  the  Dickinson  garden,  and  the  increasingly  beautiful  color 
catalogues,  I  would  have  no  way  to  learn  what  I  really  want  to  know, 
the  faces  and  habit  of  growth  of  the  myriad  irises  which  I  am  supposed 
to  be  able  to  judge.  I  look  at  the  irises  in  the  daytime  and  in  their 
season.  I  study  the  catalogues  all  night  and  in  every  season. 

Now  for  a  little  news  and  goodbye.  Sally  Smith  was  given  the 
“National  Horticultural  Achievement  Award”  for  Royal  Gem,  by  the 
Federated  Garden  Clubs. 

Joe  Richard,  past  president  of  the  Society  for  Louisiana  Irises,  and 
another  main-stay  and  main-spring,  is  being  given  a  years  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Agricultural  work  at  L.  S.  U.  to  go  to  France  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Whatever  they  give 
him  to  do  he  will  do  well,  I  know. 

When  one  of  our  members  writes  in,  complaining  about  the  high  cost 
of  iris  plants,  I  wonder  if  he,  or  she,  has  read  the  catalogues  and  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  realized  how  cheap  the  proven  iris  have  become. 

But  I  also  think  of  old  Omar  Khayyam  wondering  “what  the  vintners 
buy,  that  is  more  precious  than  the  goods  they  sell?” 

Region  1 1 

Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Nelson,  RVP,  Idaho 

Region  11  had  a  very  fortunate  and  happy  iris  season  without  the 
heavy  winter  damage  of  previous  years.  The  bloom  was  generally  fine 
and  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  that  of  the  past  two  years.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  have  an  annual  regional  meeting  because  of  the 
distances,  but  each  year  we  are  developing  centers  of  iris  interest  in 
the  region  and  these  centers  are  reporting  iris  activities. 

Clubs 

The  first  group  established  in  Region  11  was  the  Magic  Valley  Iris 
Society  in  southern  Idaho,  whose  members  are  now  old  hands  at  putting 
on  AIS  sponsored  shows  and  organizing  treks  and  rhizome  sales  from 
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Far  west  group  gathers  at  Convention,  (left  to  right)  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Lowell  Storm, 
Miss  V.  K.  Shields,  Chugwater,  Wyoming;  Mrs.  Ralph  Nelson,  RVP  from  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho;  Mr.  Frederick  Kennedy,  San  Dimas,  California;  Miss  Elma  Miess, 
San  Fernando,  California;  Mr.  G.  M.  Stambach,  Pasadena,  California. 

which  they  assist  the  region  in  iris  activities.  The  Gem  State  Iris  Club 
at  Emmett,  Idaho,  which  was  established  a  year  ago,  has  been  active 
also.  In  April,  it  entertained  with  a  guest  day  and  showed  iris  slides 
from  the  RVP’s  garden.  The  members  were  happy  to  have  with  them 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oshlo,  AIS  members  who  have  moved  to  Boise  from 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  who  entertained  the  gathering  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Whiting,  the  Sass  Brothers,  and  other 
mid-west  gardens.  This  Society  put  on  an  informal  show  this  year  for 
the  second  time.  One  hundred  varieties  were  displayed  with  over  two 
hundred  persons  in  attendance.  Eight  rhizomes  were  given  as  prizes. 

The  Iris  Gardeners  Club  at  Caldwell,  Idaho,  has  regular  meetings 
and  an  informal  iris  show.  At  a  spring  get-together  the  regional  slides 
and  those  from  the  RVP’s  garden  were  shown.  Our  newest  club  was 
formed  in  the  spring  and  is  called  the  Boise  Valley  Iris  Society.  It 
includes  quite  a  number  of  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boise.  Its  newly 
elected  officers  are  Mr.  Archer  Carpenter  of  Boise,  President;  Mrs.  Glen 
Suiter  of  Caldwell,  Vice-President;  and  Mrs.  Elden  Criswell  of  Boise, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  The  group’s  initial  meeting  consisted  of  an  inter- 
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esting  talk  on  color  pictures  by  a  photographer  from  the  Boise  news¬ 
paper,  The  Statesman.  Slides  were  shown  at  a  following  meeting.  We 
look  forward  to  real  accomplishments  from  such  an  enthusiastic  group. 

Shows 

As  the  Magic  Valley  Iris  Society  and  the  Club  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming, 
had  AlS-sponsored  shows  which  will  be  described  in  a  later  bulletin, 
they  will  not  be  discussed  here.  Besides  the  informal  shows  put  on  by 
the  clubs  already  mentioned,  a  very  successful  one  was  held  by  the  iris 
group  in  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
garden  section  of  the  Rock  Springs  Women’s  Club,  whose  president  is 
Mrs.  Earl  Perkins.  Iris  rhizomes  from  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Nelson  were 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Eamon  for  first  prize,  Mrs.  D.  K.  Jones,  second, 
and  Joann  Morrison,  third.  Prizes  were  also  offered  by  the  Rock 
Springs  Exchange  Club.  Two  years  ago  the  iris  was  selected  as  the 
official  flower  of  Rock  Springs  and  the  Show  did  much  to  make  the 
flower  more  popular.  The  Club  hopes  to  make  the  show  an  annual  event. 

Test  Garden 

The  Iris  Test  Garden  maintained  by  the  Montana  State  College  at 
Corvallis,  Montana,  gave  a  much  better  account  of  itself  this  year  than 
last,  when  the  winter  damage  was  very  heavy.  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  garden,  wrote  that  he  was  very  pleased  with  his 
planting  this  year.  Instead  of  losing  about  eighty  varieties  as  he  did  the 
winter  before,  he  lost  only  three.  This  he  attributes  to  a  sawdust  mulch 
which  he  used.  On  June  8th,  the  first  “Iris  Day”  was  staged  for  the 
public.  Mr.  Richardson  writes:  “One  of  the  local  garden  clubs  staged 
a  small  spring  flower  show  and  served  refreshments  in  the  afternoon  to 
over  300  people.  Considering  the  fact  that  little  effort  was  made  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  event,  we  were  thrilled  with  the  response.  We  had  about  80  va¬ 
rieties  in  bloom  at  the  time.  Many  of  them  were  set  last  year,  but  made  a 
creditable  showing.  If  I  can  add  to  the  planting  from  year  to  year,  the 
annual  “Iris  Day”  may  prove  to  be  quite  an  attraction.”  Will  any  iris 
members  throughout  the  country  who  can  spare  irises  for  this  test 
garden,  please  do  so.  Being  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Montana  State 
College,  the  garden  will  be  well  maintained,  and  since  it  is  in  a  section 
where  previously  few  iris  have  been  grown,  it  will  be  a  great  encourage¬ 
ment. 

Bulletin 

In  November,  1951,  the  RVP  got  out  a  regional  bulletin  containing 
a  good  deal  of  personal  as  well  as  iris  news.  It  served  to  get  the  members 
better  acquainted  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  iris.  As  it  proved  to 
be  helpful,  another  one  is  in  process  of  publication  to  come  out  this 
September. 
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Slides 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hickenlooper,  the  able  chairmen  of  our  Slide  Com¬ 
mittee,  collected  120  donated  slides  which  were  placed  in  our  Col¬ 
lection  No.  1.  For  a  modest  rental  fee,  the  slides  were  used  by  eight 
different  garden  groups  in  the  region.  The  Hickenloopers  are  now  in 
the  process  of  collecting  another  group,  taken  this  past  summer,  of 
which  one-half  have  already  been  donated'.  The  RVP  had  a  personal 
collection  from  her  garden  which  was  sent  gratis  to  individuals  in 
isolated  places  or  to  small  groups  or  clubs.  These  were  on  the  move 
continually  all  winter  and  spring.  The  RVP  also  used  these  slides  to 
give  a  number  of  talks  to  garden  groups  in  her  vicinity. 

High  Spots 

Mr.  Robert  Jenson  of  Montpelier,  Idaho,  lives  in  the  extreme  south¬ 
eastern  section  of  the  state  where  the  elevation  is  about  6,000  feet  and 
although  frost  often  damages  irises,  when  they  do  bloom,  they  are 
fine.  This  year  was  an  especially  good  year  and  nearly  all  of  his  650 
varieties  bloomed.  Although  Butte  has  the  same  elevation  as  Montpelier 
and  very  bitter  winters,  Mrs.  Regan,  writing  from  there,  says  that  she 
lost  very  few  irises.  She  reported  last  year  on  her  project  of  planting  the 
grounds  of  the  Fire  Hall.  The  flowers  have  done  very  well  and  were 
eye-openers  to  the  populace.  They  are  watered  by  members  of  the  local 
Garden  Club.  Next  year  Mrs.  Regan  hopes  to  take  off  enough  increases 
to  reward  the  watering  committee.  Her  effort  is  certainly  a  fine  way 
to  create  and  sustain  interest  in  iris  in  a  town.  Mrs.  Glen  Suiter  of 
Caldwell,  Idaho,  has  made  a  large  planting  of  irises  in  the  Boise  Park, 
donating  the  irises  from  her  surplus  of  good,  older  varieties. 

Region  12 

M.  D.  Naylor,  RVP,  Utah 

With  the  passing  of  the  last  blooms  on  Dichotoma,  another  iris 
season  is  just  a  memory,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  out  here 
in  Region  12  ere  we  dare  call  it  a  year.  There  looms  before  us  the 
gigantic  task  of  preparing  to  entertain  the  Society  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  1954.  Several  gardens  located  in  or  near  Salt  Lake  City 
or  Provo  have  already  had  their  faces  lifted,  some  have  been  almost 
completely  rebuilt.  Everything  new  in  iris  has  been  bought  by  some¬ 
one;  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  only  next  year’s  blooming  season  will 
tell.  Two  new  test  gardens,  or  I  should  say  show  gardens  are  under 
construction,  wherein  will  be  planted  the  very  newest  of  the  new  from 
breeders  throughout  the  land.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  program 
readily  predict  the  greatest  Iris  Pageant  in  history. 
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There  is  an  ever  increasing  interest  out  here  in  iris  breeding,  seems 
like  everyone  has  a  few  “pods”  and  even  the  rankest  neophyte  (a  lot 
of  us  could  be  dubbed  that)  will,  like  as  not,  lead  you  first  to  his  prize 
seedling  when  you  visit  his  garden.  Suprisingly  enough,  there  are  good 
ones  showing  up  here  and  there.  I  saw  one  this  year  way  out  in  the 
“sticks”  that  was  startling  to  say  the  least.  How  can  the  American  Iris 
Society  fail  to  grow  and  prosper  with  such  intense  interest  being 
shown  on  every  hand?  It  is  a  good  omen. 

The  season  here  was  good  but  not  exceptional.  For  me  it  was  dis¬ 
heartening.  Another  flash  flood  swept  down  over  my  hillside  planting 
washing  away  some  500  new  seedlings  and  leaving  a  huge  gash  through 
the  center  of  my  garden.  This  is  my  third  flood  and  I  am  acquiring 
the  instincts  of  our  native  red  ant,  who  eternally  rebuilds  his  hill, 
the  oftener  it  is  destroyed.  Down  below  my  place  and  along  the  creek 
bed  that  also  flows  through  my  diggins,  there  will  one  day  bloom  some 
of  these  refugees  from  an  iris  garden,  and  who  knows,  mayhap  a  future 
behemoth  will  emerge. 

The  sixth  annual  iris  show  of  the  Utah  Iris  Society  was  staged  on 
May  24  and  25,  with  the  usual  high  quality  of  bloom  in  all  classes. 
Competition  is  always  keen  at  this  event  although  there  appeared  to 
be  fewer  exhibitors  than  usual.  Some  few  said  that  their  best  blooms 
were  gone,  yet  there  were  any  number  of  gardens  not  yet  at  their  peak 
of  bloom.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  White  won  their  first  Queen  of  the 
Show  award  with  an  exceptional  stalk  of  Zantha.  This  iris  is  hard  to 
beat  on  the  show  table  if  it  is  grown  well.  Luzon  Crosby,  one  of  our 
up  and  coming  new  hybridizers,  won  the  outstanding  seedling  award 
with  her  new  Mexiglow,  a  most  colorful  blend  from  Mexico  x  Mellow- 
glow.  I  understand  Tell  Muhlestein  will  introduce  it  next  year. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  most  of  our  members  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  through  letters  and  it  would  seem  from  them  that  the  best 
results  in  the  deep  southwest  are  being  obtained  only  from  early  bloom¬ 
ing  tall  bearded  sorts.  One  member  writes  “anything  that  fails  to  come 
into  full  bloom  by  May  1st  is  of  no  use  to  us.”  Some  members  who  live 
in  towns  located  in  mountainous  terrain  can  grow  all  sorts  beautifully. 
From  Dr.  Philip  Corliss  down  in  Somerton  comes  word  that  he  ex¬ 
periences  less  difficulty  in  growing  the  somewhat  tender  originations  of 
Mitchell,  Salbach,  Craig  and  Milliken  than  with  the  supposedly  sturdier 
sorts.  Sounds  logical  to  me.  Then  finally  a  newsy  letter  from  A.  W. 
McKenzie  down  in  Albuquerque  with  a  note  of  sadness  in  it,  Stanley 
Clark  is  quite  ill  and  has  resigned  as  a  judge.  We  are  all  pulling  for 
his  recovery.  And  so  we  close  our  report  for  1952. 
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Region  13 

Mrs.  Albert  Haase,  RVP,  Washington 

The  1952  Iris  Season  was  one  of  the  best  for  bloom  that  we  have 
had  for  several  seasons.  Rain  and  a  cool  spring  delayed  blooms,  but 
when  they  did  make  it,  it  was  truly  glorious.  Many  iris  varieties  showed 
what  they  could  really  be  like;  Chivalry  amazed  all  of  us  with  so  much 
ruffling  and  wonderful  color,  never  have  I  seen  it  so  beautiful.  This 
was  also  the  year  for  Lady  Mohr,  everyone  reporting  so  many  bloom 
stalks  with  height  and  wonderful  color. 

Region  13  has  had  an  active  season.  A  regional  meeting,  under  the 
capable  chairmanship  of  Bennett  C.  Jones,  Portland,  was  held  in  May 
that  was  very  successful.  After  registration  on  Saturday  A.M.  we  visited 
the  Carl  Starker  Gardens,  The  Walter  Marx  Gardens,  and  the  National 
Iris  Gardens.  The  time  as  usual  was  all  too  short  for  me  trying  to  see 
everything  and  meeting  so  many  members  of  the  region.  A  banquet 
was  held  in  the  Washington  Hotel  that  evening.  Robert  Schreiner  was 
on  hand  to  answer  questions  on  hybridizing  and  there  seemed  to  be 
more  interest  in  the  question  “how  to  get  a  green  iris”  than  there 
was  “how  to  get  a  good  pink.”  Somehow,  I  don’t  think  either  question 
was  fully  answered!  Reports  from  representatives  of  the  5  Iris  Clubs  in 
the  region  told  about  the  activity  in  that  field,  and  district  directors  each 
gave  a  little  talk.  (In  order  to  give  more  people  a  personal  interest  in 
the  region,  and  incidentally,  to  lighten  my  own  load,  I  divided  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  each  into  two  districts  with  a  director  to  head  each 
one).  Mrs.  M.  N.  Mahood,  Seattle,  has  District  1,  western  Washington; 
Austin  Morgan,  College  Place,  District  2,  eastern  Washington;  Bennett 
C.  Jones,  Portland  District  3,  northern  Oregon;  and  as  yet  a  director 
for  southern  Oregon  is  to  be  named.  These  directors  are  to  try  to  pro¬ 
mote  garden  tours  and  meetings  in  their  districts. 

On  Sunday  we  visited  Schreiner’s  at  Salem,  who  had  a  wonderful 
display  of  irises,  and  after  a  delicious  buffet  luncheon  served  in  Silver- 
ton  under  the  arrangements  of  Mr.  Robert  Cooley,  we  visited  the  Cooleys’ 
display  gardens.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  view  the  arrangements  made 
by  Mrs.  Cooley.  The  local  people  must  have  ordered  (and  received) 
perfect  co-operation  from  the  weather  man,  as  it  was  sunshiny  but  not 
too  warm  the  two  days  of  the  meeting.  Many  visitors  went  on  down 
to  DeForest’s  at  Monroe,  Oregon,  and  reported  he  has  a  number  of 
interesting  seedlings  coming  on  as  usual.  And  in  yesterday’s  mail  came 
the  announcement  that  his  Argus  Pheasant  has  won  the  Dykes  Medal 
for  1952;  it  is  most  worthy  of  that  award. 

There  were  three  Iris  Exhibitions  staged  in  this  region  this  year.  A 
small  Garden  Club  of  only  14  members  in  Umatilla,  Oregon,  near  Mc- 
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Nary  Dam,  put  on  a  flower  show  featuring  irises.  The  Silver  Medal 
winner  was  Mrs.  Isabelle  Allison  of  McNary  and  Bronze  Medal  to  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Thatcher,  also  of  McNary.  Mrs.  Hazel  Butson  is  secretary  for  the 
club.  The  Iris  Garden  Club  of  Walla  Walla  staged  their  annual  exhibit 
in  May  at  the  Marcus  Whitman  Hotel  with  270  specimen  stalks  being 
shown  along  with  many  lovely  arrangements  and  collections.  A  stalk 
of  New  Snow,  shown  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Repp,  College  Place,  Washington, 
was  given  the  Purple  Rosette,  with  Spellbound  being  a  runner-up.  Mr. 
Austin  Morgan,  College  Place,  was  the  recipient  of  the  Silver  Medal 
Certificate,  with  Mrs.  W.  H.  Keen  being  the  Bronze  Medal  winner. 
The  Blue  Mountain  Iris  Club  of  LaGrande,  Oregon,  had  an  impressive 
array  of  specimens  for  their  show  on  June  4th,  with  an  excellent  stalk  of 
Solid  Gold,  shown  by  Mrs.  Fern  Westenskow,  Imbler,  Oregon,  winning 
the  coveted  Purple  Rosette;  Gold  Ruffles  was  a  runner-up.  Silver 
Certificate  winner  was  Mrs.  Cecil  Wagner,  LaGrande,  with  Mrs.  Alvin 
J.  Nibler,  LaGrande,  receiving  the  Bronze  award. 

I  was  able  to  visit  Gordon  Plough’s  new  planting  in  Wenatchee  this 
year,  as  well  as  the  Yakima  Gardens,  Iris  Test  and  Easy  Breeze,  where 
one  can  find  almost  all  the  newer  irises  growing.  Since  the  editor  asked 
us  to  make  separate  varietal  comments,  irises  seen  at  all  the  gardens 
will  be  commented  on  later  by  regional  judges,  and  it  will,  of  necessity, 
make  this  report  quite  brief. 

All  of  the  Iris  Clubs  in  the  region  have  been  very  active,  holding 
meetings  with  slides  and  speakers  to  make  them  interesting,  also  having 
garden  tours.  Many  letters  have  been  received  and  most  of  them 
answered.  Two  regional  bulletins  have  been  published  this  year.  Much 
interest  is  being  shown  in  hybridizing  in  our  section  with  good  results 
being  obtained  in  some  cases. 

82  members  in  this  region  sent  in  their  voting  for  the  symposium.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  Ola  Kala  received  76  of  those  votes  for 
top  place  in  our  regional  voting.  It  was  also  interesting  to  check  the 
judges  voting  (for  the  region)  and  all  16  voting  gave  a  vote  to  Argus 
Pheasant.  I  was  a  little  disappointed  that  we  did  not  have  a  better  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  members,  but  when  it  came  to  compiling  the  votes, 
how  glad  I  was  that  there  were  no  more!  How  about  it,  RVP’s?  Only 
until  we  have  to  do  something  like  this  ourselves,  can  we  appreciate  the 
work  of  Mr.  Knowlton  and  his  committee! 

With  so  many  new  and  wonderful  irises  on  the  market  the  past  few 
years,  we  can  always  look  forward  to  the  next  blooming  season  with 
anticipation.  Happy  irising  for  everyone  in  1953. 
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Region  14 

Charles  M.  Fryer,  Calif. 

The  1952  iris  season  again  was  fine,  and  the  timing  of  the  shows  at 
Sacramento  and  San  Jose  was  excellent.  In  both  shows  the  number  of 
varieties  exhibited  far  exceeded  1951,  and  in  the  Sacramento  show  the 
quality  of  bloom  was  finer  than  I  have  seen  at  any  iris  show.  It  was 
difficult  to  pick  the  best  flower  in  that  show,  but  the  verdict  finally 
went  to  Ballet  Dancer,  grown  by  Mrs.  Richard  McGee  of  Sacramento, 
although  a  superb  bloom  of  Tiffanja  was  a  near  contender.  Under  the 
capable  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Pankost,  the  Sacramento  group  has 
developed  an  unusual  show  which  may  easily  become  a  major  Pacific 
Coast  attraction.  In  San  Jose,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  D. 
Warner,  similar  efforts  are  producing  fine  results.  Increased  interest 
in  flower  arrangements  were  featured  at  both  shows,  and  the  results 
were  most  noteworthy. 

Iris  gardens  attracted  many  visitors,  but  there  have  been  no  organized 
treks  or  tours.  As  the  two  local  societies  in  Sacramento  and  San  Jose 
enlarge  their  activities,  it  is  hoped  that  an  annual  Regional  meeting  or 
tour  can  be  arranged,  and  the  attractions  offered  by  the  two  shows 
should  provide  natural  gathering  places  for  AIS  members. 

The  only  Regional  bulletin  is  published  free  for  members  of  the 
Sacramento  society  under  the  competent  editorship  of  Mrs.  A1  Nahas, 
and  the  effect  has  been  to  stimulate  grass  roots  interest  in  iris,  with 
resulting  new  members  for  the  AIS. 

A  new  large  planting,  not  too  well  known  before  in  this  Region,  was 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Ernest  LaFrenz  of  Lafayette,  known  as  Acalanes 
Gardens.  He  had  particularly  good  displays  of  the  last  introductions 
from  Professor  Mitchell,  as  well  as  many  other  new  varieties. 

It  was  satisfying  to  note  the  good  percentage  of  returns  on  the  popu¬ 
larity  ballots  and  the  fact  that  they  revealed  that  almost  every  iris 
listed  thereon  is  now  either  being  grown  or  well-known  by  members  in 
this  Region. 

Region  15 

Archie  J.  MacLean,  RVP,  Calif. 

Region  15  is  that  part  of  the  United  States  known  as  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  area  along  with  a  few  other  places  is  well  known  throughout 
the  world  as  the  land  of  eternal  sunshine  and  salubrious  climate.  Con¬ 
sequently  one  would  expect  this  area  to  grow  iris  to  perfection.  Our 
expectations  were  realized  this  past  spring.  The  heavy  rains  right  up  to 
blooming  time  brought  out  the  best  in  each  plant. 
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In  preparation  for  the  season  the  officers  of  the  Southern  California 
Iris  Society  and  the  AIS  Vice-President  had  planned  a  busy  program 
for  all  iris  enthusiasts — Treks  through  the  area  and  two  iris  shows  to 
visit  as  well  as  a  little  time  in  our  own  gardens. 

The  AIS  judges  started  the  season  with  a  luncheon  at  which  time 
plans  were  made  for  a  judges’  trek,  new  judges  introduced,  and  duties 
of  judges  discussed.  Because  of  its  many  interesting  iris  gardens  San 
Fernando  Valley  was  chosen  as  the  locale  for  the  trek. 

Members  of  Region  15  and  AIS  judges  enjoyed  the  gardens  and 
hospitality  of  Mrs.  Elsie  Heimer,  Mrs.  Laura  Burbridge,  Miss  Elma 
Miess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyon,  and  Mrs.  Otto  Stuetzel.  In  these  gardens  we 
saw  new  introductions  and  the  older  favorites. 

Distances  are  long  in  California  but  iris  people  are  known  to  drive 
long  miles  to  see  the  best  in  iris  and  new  varieties.  On  April  12th  a  few 
journeyed  the  one  hundred  miles  south  to  Escondido  to  enjoy  the 
genial  hospitality  of  Tom  Craig.  Here  though  it  was  very  early  in  the 
season  many  irises  were  in  full  bloom.  We  “Oh’d”  and  “Ah’d”  as  we 
walked  down  the  long  rows,  noting  Mr.  White’s  newest,  Kalifa  Fatima 
and  Bali  Agha.  We  hesitated  beside  a  row  of  lovely  Frances  Craig 
noting  the  soft  coloring  and  beautiful  form.  The  rows  of  selected  seed¬ 
lings  caught  our  eye  and  we  were  trying  to  decide  between  one  or 
another. 

Some  of  our  members  had  journeyed  earlier  in  the  week  to  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  White’s  garden  and  reported  that  they  had  seen  the  ultimate  in 
oncobreds,  two  new  seedlings  Caliph  Omar  and  Caliph  Azam.  We  will 
be  looking  forward  to  hearing  more  about  them  in  the  future. 

April  26th  was  the  big  day  for  iris  growers,  the  opening  of  the  13th 
annual  Southern  California  Iris  show.  The  season  was  at  its  peak  and 
a  grand  display  of  iris  was  the  result.  Everyone  agreed  it  was  the  best 
of  the  thirteen.  Pinnacle,  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Brenan  of  Redlands, 
won  the  best  of  stalk  in  the  show.  Mr.  Brenan  also  displayed  a  seedling 
“Ruffled  Organdy”  that  was  judged  best  seedling  of  the  show.  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Lohman  won  the  A.I.S.  silver  certificate  for  most  firsts. 

Our  enthusiastic  members  in  Santa  Barbara  put  on  their  2nd  annual 
iris  show  May  3rd  and  4th.  The  season  was  past  prime  for  them  but 
the  display  was  excellent  and  the  competition  keen.  The  award  for  best 
stalk  in  the  show  was  won  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Moon  with  Esquire.  The 
Sidney  Mitchell  Cup  for  the  best  plicata  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Tapie  for  a  well  grown  stalk  of  Aldura. 

Marion  Walker’s  garden  at  Ventura  is  always  a  stopping  place  on  the 
way  to  or  from  Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Walker  had  an  interesting  display 
of  iris  from  Mrs.  Stevens  of  New  Zealand.  Harlequin  was  my  choice 
of  the  group.  He  has  some  fine  seedling  spurias  that  look  like  winners. 

When  May  comes  we  try  to  catch  our  breath  and  enjoy  the  late 
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Prominent  irisarians  meet  at  Hollywood  Show.  Left  to  right,  Elma  Miess,  R.  M. 
Cooley,  Rodney  Miess  and  Peg  Debagh. 


bloomers.  The  last  of  the  season  is  climaxed  by  the  Japanese  iris.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell  Hopson  of  San  Gabriel  have  demonstrated  that  iris 
kaempferi  can  be  grown  successfully  in  Southern  California.  Beds  in 
their  garden  were  a  riot  of  bloom  the  first  of  June. 

Region  15  is  fortunate  in  having  several  local  organizations,  Santa 
Barbara  Iris  Society,  a  group  at  Fallbrook,  and  the  Southern  California 
Iris  Society.  All  groups  are  very  active  and  have  interesting  programs 
for  their  members.  The  Santa  Barbara  group  have  frequent  meetings 
and  each  year  invite  the  Southern  California  group  to  a  picnic.  The  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  coming  year  are  Mrs.  Sereno  Brett,  President;  Mr.  Howard 
Runyan,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Victor  Perini,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Clarence 
Wieski,  Treasurer. 

The  Southern  California  Iris  Society  plans  four  programs  a  year — 
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October,  January,  March,  and  June.  All  except  the  March  meeting  are 
held  at  LaCasita,  a  cozy  club  house  on  the  arroyo  bank  in  Pasadena. 
Here  we  enjoy  a  pot  luck  luncheon,  a  roaring  fire  in  the  huge  fireplace 
if  the  day  is  chilly,  a  fine  program  and  plenty  of  opportunity  to  exchange 
ideas  about  iris.  In  March  we  meet  in  the  Redlands  area  usually  at  Mr. 
Clarence  White’s  to  see  his  lovely  garden  of  oncocyclus  at  the  peak  of 
their  bloom.  In  April  we  are  busy  with  the  Southern  California  Iris 
Show.  The  officers  of  this  busy  group  for  the  coming  year  are  Mrs. 
Russell  Hopson,  acting  President;  Mr.  G.  H.  Murray,  Treasurer;  Mrs. 
K.  B.  Anderson,  Secretary;  Mr.  Clarke  Cosgrove,  Bulletin  Editor;  Mr. 
Ralph  Conrad,  General  Show  Chairman.  Tentative  dates  for  the  coming 
year  are  November  first,  January  seventeenth,  March  twenty-first  and 
the  14th  Annual  Southern  California  Iris  Show  April  twenty-fifth  and 
sixth,  June  twentieth.  If  any  AIS  members  are  in  Los  Angeles  or  vi¬ 
cinity  on  those  dates  plan  to  attend  our  meetings. 

The  “Iris  Note”  serves  as  the  bulletin  for  the  Southern  California 
Iris  Society.  It  is  issued  four  times  a  year  to  members  and  gives  us 
interesting  news  as  well  as  worthwhile  articles  on  iris  culture.  The  last 
issue  has  an  article  by  Dr.  Lee  Lenz  on  Iris  munzii  and  some  good  ma¬ 
terial  on  pineappling  from  Mrs.  Perini. 

Region  15  is  planning  and  looking  forward  to  1956  when  many 
AIS  members  from  all  regions  will  enjoy  our  blooming  season.  May 
it  be  as  fine  as  this  past  season. 

Region  16 

Mrs.  Wm.  McCann,  RVP,  Ont.  Canada 

Acting  in  the  capacity  of  RVP  of  Region  16  I  am  forwarding  to  you 
as  requested  a  summary  of  the  CIS  activities  during  October  1951  to 
August  1952. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  CIS  for  1952  were  elected  at  the  annual 
dinner  meeting  held  October  29,  1951  at  Club  222,  Hamilton.  A  fine 
program  was  arranged  for  the  evening  and  approximately  65  members 
and  friends  attended. 

The  annual  “Iris  Trek”  and  picnic  lunch  was  held  at  the  Royal  Botani¬ 
cal  Gardens  June  4.  Garden  visits  continued  through  until  June  14  in 
various  parts  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Leslie  Laking  was  one  of  the  guest  speakers  at  the  Ontario  Horti¬ 
cultural  Convention  held  in  Toronto  on  March  6  and  7,  1952.  He  gave 
a  talk  on  iris  and  showed  a  number  of  very  fine  colored  slides.  About 
500  were  in  attendance  at  this  particular  session.  Other  members  gave 
short  talks  to  various  groups  during  the  year  including  myself.  200 
members  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Horticultural  Society (  Ont.)  were  in  at- 
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Above:  Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  Listowel,  Ont.  surveys  seedling  patch. 


Below:  W.  T.  Corcoran  admires  favorite  iris  clump,  Stratford,  Ont. 
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tendance  when  I  demonstrated  how  to  plant  and  divide  iris  and  spoke  to 
them  on  growing  iris.  Niagara  Falls  Hort.  Society  has  adopted  the  iris 
as  their  society  flower. 

Mr.  Zurbrigg  of  Listowel  wrote  an  article  on  iris  for  the  local  paper. 

Two  iris  shows  were  held  in  June.  Stratford,  June  7,  Richmond  Hill 
June  12. 

Two  raffles  for  iris  rhizomes  and  iris  paintings  were  held,  with  pro¬ 
ceeds  going  toward  the  expenses  of  the  society. 

President  Moffat,  Secretary  L.  Laking,  former  RVP  Mrs.  Bickle  and 
myself  have  met  three  times  during  the  past  few  months  to  discuss  1955 
convention  plans.  President  Moffat  is  making  every  effort  to  contact 
members  with  prospective  show  gardens  and  have  them  plant  and  im¬ 
prove  their  iris  collections. 

In  submitting  this  report  I  can  add  nothing  more  than  my  praise  for 
President  Moffat  and  Secretary  Les.  Laking.  They  are  not  only  en¬ 
thusiastic,  but  also  hard  working  officers  of  the  CIS.  Mrs.  Bickle, 
although  not  well,  is  using  what  energy  she  can  spare  to  help  us  all,  in 
whatever  way  she  is  able. 

Region  19 

Mrs.  K.  D.  Smith,  RVP,  New  York 

Our  dear  old  friend  and  enemy,  the  weather,  curtailed  many  of  our 
plans  and  pleasures  during  the  iris  season.  It  rained  and  it  rained  and 
it  RAINED.  Remember  the  old  play  “Rain”?  It  was  just  about  like 
that.  May  23rd  was  a  nice  pleasant  spring  day  and  it  was  the  first  day 
that  the  irises  began  to  light  up  the  entire  garden.  Our  mail  had  been 
heavy  with  letters  and  the  phone  rang  busily  because  many  AIS  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  were  making  plans  to  visit  our  garden  on  May  25th; 
and  we  were  delighted  since  it  looked  as  if  the  irises  would  be  at  their 
absolute  peak  on  that  date.  We  expected  so  many  people  (some  from  far 
away)  that  we  got  a  ham  and  a  turkey  so  we  could  feed  the  multitudes. 
Our  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Roche,  who  are  specialists  in  horti¬ 
cultural  photography  had  arranged  to  be  here  to  take  pictures  of  the 
happy  throng,  among  the  beautiful  flowers.  On  the  morning  of  May 
24th  the  sky  was  overcast,  that  afternoon  it  started  to  drizzle  then  to 
rain  and  all  night  long  the  rain  poured  and  pelted  down,  and  the  next 
morning  ditto,  only  harder.  So,  what  happened  on  May  25th?  The  tele¬ 
phone  rang:  “.  .  .  sorry  we  won’t  be  there”  .  .  .  “sorry”  .  .  .  “so  dis¬ 
appointed”  .  .  .  “perhaps  tomorrow,  if  this  lets  up.”  (It  didn’t.) 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  one  brave  AIS  member  appeared;  he 
was  wearing  a  raincoat,  hip  boots  and  carrying  an  umbrella  and  a  note¬ 
book.  Sometime  toward  morning  of  the  27th  the  rain  stopped:  Mrs. 
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Donohoe  and  a  friend  came  from  Clinton,  N.  J.  to  see  the  garden  before 
breakfast  and  before  the  sun  went  into  hiding  again;  the  Roches  came 
and  snatched  a  few  pictures;  Frank  Baxter,  the  man  in  the  boots  came 
again,  without  boots  this  time. 

May  28th  was  the  day  on  which  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
York  held  their  Iris  Show;  invitations  to  exhibit  had  been  sent  to  all 
AIS  members  of  Region  19  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  John  Wister  came  to  serve  as  one  of  the  judges.  Dr.  S.  L. 
Emsweller  lectured  in  the  afternoon  on  “Recent  Advancements  in  Horti¬ 
cultural  Research.55  In  the  evening  Fred  Cassebeer  and  Kenneth  Smith 
showed  kodachromes  of  iris  (close-ups  and  garden  pictures)  and  each 
talked  and  answered  questions  on  various  phases  and  problems  of  grow¬ 
ing  iris.  Thanks  to  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  we  in  Region 
19  had  a  wonderful  set-up  for  a  fine  iris  show;  but  alas  and  alack!  the 
iris  entries  were  very  scarce,  and  those  shown  were  in  poor  condition 
due  to  the  wet  weather.  There  were  two  notable  exceptions;  Fred 
Cassebeer  staged  an  excellent  commercial  display  covering  60  square 
feet;  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Scott  showed  magnificent  stalks  of 
their  Two  Snows  in  superb  condition.  Two  Snows  is  a  beautiful  crisply 
ruffled  and  flaring  white  white  iris  on  a  tall  well-branched,  sturdy  stem ; 
it  received  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 
for  best  iris  in  the  show.  The  Show  was  well  attended  and  numerous 
new  memberships  resulted  from  it,  for  both  the  American  Iris  Society 
and  the  Horticultural  Society. 

The  day  after  the  Iris  Show  the  sun  shone  and  gave  us  a  fleeting  sense 
of  “all’s  right  with  the  world55;  fleeting,  because  the  following  day  the 
heavens  opened  once  more  and  returned  us  to  our  state  of  liquid  gloom. 

Next  spring  the  Horticultural  Society  will  again  offer  to  AIS  members 
of  Region  19  the  same  opportunity  to  exhibit  iris.  Let  us  start  now  to 
hope  and  pray  for  better  weather  then ! 

Region  21 

Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Ricker,  RVP,  Iowa 

In  Region  21  we  had  a  most  successful  Iris  season  with  a  wealth  of 
blooms,  A  greater  interest  in  the  growing  of  iris  has  been  aroused 
through  the  regional  group  meetings.  The  Greater  Omaha  Iris  Society 
now  has  a  membership  of  fifty  members,  who  reside  in  Omaha,  Council 
Bluffs  and  the  surrounding  territory.  The  officers  are  J.  Arthur  Nelson, 
president;  Byron  Jenkins,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Bernice  Graff,  secretary 
and  W.  G.  Pforr,  treasurer.  The  Society  holds  seven  meetings  a  year 
including  a  show  and  a  tour.  The  program  for  one  of  the  meetings  was 
a  panel  discussion  of  the  antecedents  of  the  modern  tall  bearded  iris, 
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other  programs  were,  a  discussion  of  color  classification,  hybridizing 
and  dwarf  iris.  A  picnic  was  held  for  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
their  families. 

The  Sioux  City  Iris  Society  has  a  membership  of  thirty  members.  A 
number  of  interesting  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year.  The 
programs  have  been  round-table  discussions  of  iris  problems  and  show¬ 
ing  of  slides.  Chester  Tompkins  is  the  president;  Geo.  Dubes,  treasurer 
and  Miss  Ethel  Chesterman,  secretary. 

Atkinson,  Nebraska,  has  a  most  enthusiastic  Iris  Society.  A  very  suc¬ 
cessful  iris  show  was  held  this  past  season.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Spence  is  the 
secretary.  Another  interested  group  is  the  Central  Iowa  Iris  Society  of 
which  Mr.  L.  L.  Hawkins  is  the  president.  These  group  meetings  are  a 
nucleus  for  the  extension  of  iris  information  and  knowledge  to  many, 
for  membership  is  not  only  limited  to  AIS  members  but  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  growing  of  iris. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  enthuse  people  over  iris  is  to  have  a  tour  or 
invite  them  to  a  garden  during  the  iris  season.  The  Greater  Omaha  Iris 
Society  had  two  tours  during  the  blooming  season,  one  tour  was  to  the 
Lyell  Gardens  at  Auburn,  Nebraska,  the  other  to  the  Rohman  Garden 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Chester  Tompkins  had  as  his  guests  for  a  lunch¬ 
eon  and  a  tour  of  his  garden,  AIS  members  from  Vermillion,  Yankton 
and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dakota  and  also  the  members  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  these  three  cities. 

On  June  1st,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Ricker  and  Miss  Vera  Ludden 
invited  sixty-five  iris  fans  for  a  9:30  coffee  and  to  see  their  iris.  In  both 
these  gardens  I  noticed  many  people  with  paper  and  pencil  making  notes 
and  taking  down  the  names  of  various  iris.  Through  such  gatherings 
we  hope  to  secure  new  AIS  members. 

Last  November  3rd  and  4th,  Sioux  City  and  the  surrounding  territory 
had  a  very  severe  snow  storm  but  fifty-four  members  braved  the  storm 
to  attend  the  Annual  Regional  meeting,  held  at  the  Mayfair  Hotel. 
Members  came  from  as  far  away  as  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  N. 
Dakota  had  a  snow  storm  too  so  our  Fargo  members  were  unable  to 
attend  this  meeting.  Your  Regional  Vice-President  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Kavan  was  the  Secretary.  There  was  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  on  the  subjects  of  mulching  of  iris,  dwarf  iris,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  etc.  A  good  suggestion  offered  was  to  burn  all  top  covering  and 
dead  iris  foliage  early  in  the  spring  to  control  borers  and  leaf  spot. 
Taking  part  were  Henry  Sass,  Chet  Tompkins,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Emery,  Mrs. 
Kavan,  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  W.  H.  Radschlag  and  A.  Hagelin. 

Mrs.  Ricker  appointed  L.  F.  Kelly,  Omaha,  as  membership  chairman, 
Chester  Tompkins,  Sioux  City,  bulletin  editor,  Mrs.  Carl  Marcue,  Le- 
mars,  Iowa,  Carl  Rohman,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  Norman  Slothower,  Sioux 
City,  the  slide  committee.  Geo.  Dubes  is  the  treasurer  of  the  region.  It 
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was  decided  to  hold  the  Regional  Meeting  at  an  earlier  date,  either  late 
September  or  early  October.  After  the  showing  of  slides  of  the  members 
gardens,  the  meeting  was  concluded  with  the  drawing  of  iris  rhizomes 
offered  by  the  Sioux  City  growers  as  door  prizes.  This  drawing  was  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Emery.  The  1950  Annual  Meeting  of  Region  21 
will  be  held  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  October  4th  at  the  American  Legion  Club. 

COMMENTS  FROM  REGION  3 

Charles  Wm.  Voris,  Pa. 

The  rainy  period  of  May  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  promised  good 
growth  and  bloom  when  our  tour  began  May  21,  under  heavy  morning 
clouds.  An  hour  before  we  arrived  at  Oliver  Holton’s  gardens  near 
Pleasant  Valley  there  was  bright  sun  which  continued  for  the  flowering 
season — our  best  in  years.  The  season  was  just  beginning  at  Holton’s 
with  Pink  Sensation  showing  its  depth  of  color,  and  Cherie  looking  pale 
and  somewhat  bedraggled.  Melody  Lane  which  really  put  on  a  show 
later  in  northern  central  Pennsylvania  and  showed  substance  compara¬ 
ble  to  Hi-Time  seemed  to  lack  desired  ability  to  take  it  in  southern 
Pennsylvania.  Proprietor  Holton  has  plenty  of  substance  in  his  en¬ 
thusiastic  personality  and  his  art  of  iris  arrangement  which  in  greater 
perspective  made  up  for  any  lack  of  performance  of  an  individual  bloom. 

From  Holton’s  we  arrived  at  Wister’s  planting  at  Swarthmore  where 
the  heavy  colors  Ebony  Queen  and  Down  East  stood  out  prominently. 
Mr.  Wister  directed  us  to  Professor  Dolman’s  lovely  home  and  garden 
where  many  fine  things  en  masse,  and,  where  an  all  too  brief  hour  of 
meeting  of  a  fine  gentleman  will  be  a  bright  memory  of  a  beautiful 
May  afternoon.  Dr.  Dolman  gave  me  particular  attention,  for  he  had 
apparently  found  out  that  hybridizing  was  of  considerable  interest  to  me. 
As  we  took  up  each  flower  in  succession,  a  lesson  in  substance  and 
branching  and  breeding  possibilities  was  driven  home  to  one  who  has 
been  emphasizing  form  as  most  essential  to  real  beauty.  A  comparison 
of  the  reds  left  me  disappointed  in  Pacemaker  compared  to  some  of  the 
others.  Dr.  Dolman’s  Spanish  Cream  had,  that  afternoon,  all  qualities 
desired  in  a  good  iris.  And  Oh  Susanna,  reminiscent  of  old  Marquita 
with  its  stripes  of  watermelon,  may  have  been  designed  by  some  Adrian 
of  the  flower  world.  It  is  more  heavily  colored  than  Marquita  of  France. 
In  the  orchid-pink  tones  McKee  4957  stood  out.  It  is  one  I  covet  for 
itself  and  its  possibilities  as  a  parent. 

Ignorant  that  our  farewell  to  Dr.  Dolman  was  soon  to  be  lamentably 
permanent,  we  proceeded  toward  Clifton  Heights  via  a  long  detour 
through  Philadelphia  and  Fairmount  Park,  in  the  evening.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  we  viewed  John  C.  Lyster’s  magnificent  clumps  (each  one  is  a  bed) 
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in  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  As  we  were  about  to  leave  Mr. 
Lyster,  tired  from  his  trip  to  the  convention,  arose  and  greeted  us.  A 
closer  inspection  of  his  planting  showed  Lady  Boscawen  topping  New 
Snow,  and  Twilight  Sky  conspicuous  as  a  good  pink.  Pink  Cameo  was 
at  its  best.  Mr.  Lyster  is  a  most  interesting  host. 

Here  in  northern  Pennsylvania  our  varieties  of  the  1952  season  which 
stand  out  in  colorful  memory  were:  Blue  Valley,  Heather  Rose,  Fire- 
dance,  Pinnacle  (Summit  was  disappointing),  Argus  Pheasant,  Illinois 
Sunshine,  Orelio,  Helen  McGregor  (turns  turquoise  in  late  evening  twi¬ 
light  as  does  Sylvia  Murray)  Pink  Sensation,  Heritage,  Melody  Lane, 
and  Rocket  (really  looked  orange  this  year  for  the  first  time).  Velvet 
Dusk  out  performed  all  “blacks”  and  multiples  fast.  Golden  Russet 
seems  to  get  larger  each  year.  Minnie  Colquitt  and  Blue  Shimmer 
(along  with  Firedance)  were  the  most  popular  plicatas.  King’s  Jester 
attracted  wide  attention.  The  newly  named  Sorbete  looked  like  a  dish  of 
lemon  sherbet — cool  in  the  hot  sun.  M.  Violet  Moyer,  a  shade  deeper 
than  Bryce  Canyon  and  wavy,  had  better  substance  than  that  famous 
parent,  while  VBC  4820,  another  Bryce  Canyon  offspring  by  Veishea, 
is  the  reddest  of  the  hennas  seen  so  far.  Colorful  Canyon  wavy  with  es- 
calloped  edges  to  the  falls  is  a  plum  and  henna  blend  giving  a  chocolate 
garden  effect.  It  has  a  blue  jewel  set  at  the  tip  of  the  beard  (from  its 
Veishea  parent). 

The  promise  of  good  bloom  was  fulfilled.  The  highest  percentage 
(70 — 100%)  of  blooming  of  new  starts  from  1951  was  recorded.  One 
(single)  Melody  Lane  rhizome  planted  September  1951  produced  eight 
flower  stalks  and  seven  rhizomes.  M.  Violet  Moyer  was  so  floriferous 
that  good  rhizomes  are  in  limited  supply.  And  incidentally  the  set  of 
seed  is  proving  also  of  record  size  which  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future 
of  the  iris  world. 


REGION  5  IRIS  COMMENTS 

PFC  Henry  P.  Fass,  Ft.  Bragg,  N.  C. 

April  27,  at  Mrs.  Louise  Blake’s  Garden,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Pink  Formal — Good  size,  form  and  substance  with  a  tall  stalk.  It  is 
not  the  deepest  pink  but  for  all  around  qualities  this  pink  takes  the  lead. 

Ballerina — The  most  beautifully  formed  pink  I’ve  seen,  coloring  gave 
flower  a  very  clean  appearance.  A  lighter  shade  of  pink  than  Pink 
Formal.  Stalks  here  were  rather  short. 

Cloud  Cap — Enormous  size  with  a  long  rich  tangerine  beard,  tall 
well-branched  stalks,  color  slightly  deeper  than  Pink  Cameo,  good  sub¬ 
stance,  a  must  for  every  breeder  of  pinks. 
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Cordovan — Nice  form  with  rich  coloring  on  large  flowers.  Sharp 
veining  at  the  haft,  stalks  here  were  short. 

Color  Carnival — Color  light  pink  with  a  purple  haft,  not  a  very  clean 
looking  color  combination. 

Gold  Sovereign — Very  intense  deep  gold,  this  flower  is  surely  an  eye- 
stopper,  flowers  are  small  with  nice  form  on  good  stalks. 

Twilight  Sky — Too  many  other  pinks  have  outclassed  this  one. 

Pink  Sensation — Another  pink  that  is  outclassed  when  compared  to 
newer  varieties. 

Star  Shine — I  have  heard  many  rave  about  this  but  apparently  they 
haven’t  seen  Desert  Song. 

Zantha — A  larger  Golden  Hind  with  very  similar  coloring. 

May  3,  Mrs.  Isabelle  Henderson’s,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Fantasy — Nice  form  and  flower  but  here  it  was  short  with  poor 
branching. 

Vice  Regal — Here  the  flowers  were  large  with  rich  coloring  but  the 
form  was  very  poor  with  drooping  falls. 

Lady  Boscawen — A  nice  white  with  good  form. 

Snow  Flurry — I  considered  this  better  than  Lady  Boscowan  because 
of  its  better  substance,  form  and  color. 

New  Snow — Always  does  well  in  any  garden.  Considering  its  form, 
size,  substance  color  and  hardiness,  New  Snow  rates  tops  in  whites. 

May  4,  Mr.  Robert  Shoffner’s,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mt.  McKinley — As  I  saw  it  here,  it  looked  very  similar  to  Wabash 
but  like  so  many  amoena  introductions  today  the  standards  were  not 
white  but  a  very  pale  lavender  white. 

Miogem — It  looked  good  here. 

New  Snow — Always  does  well  in  any  garden.  Considering  its  form, 
branched  stalk,  a  good  performer. 

Lady  Boscawen — The  heat  here  brought  out  the  poor  substance  com¬ 
mon  in  whites. 

Red  Valor — A  nice  dark  red  self  with  a  very  smooth  haft. 

Ranger — Superior  in  form  to  Red  Valor  and  also  a  dark  red  self. 
Here  the  stalk  was  short. 

Vigil — Impressed  me  as  a  silent  white  with  good  form  and  medium 
sized  flowers. 

Sable — A  dark  velvet  purple  that  made  a  very  impressive  clump  here, 
a  prolific  bloomer. 
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Three  Oaks — A  nice  large  neatly  formed  flower,  color  similar  to  Tea 
Rose.  I  think  Three  Oaks  the  better  of  the  two. 

Tiffanja — A  nice  light  yellow  plicata. 

Lake  Shannon — A  very  nice  blue  here  with  pleasing  form,  somewhat 
short  stalked. 


Mr.  Baker  Wynne’s  Garden,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rodeo — Very  neat  flowers  with  flaring  fluted  falls;  a  form  rarely 
seen  in  plicatas,  color  yellow. 

Fire  Dance — A  very  rich  red  plicata  on  the  order  of  Fire  Cracker. 

Gold  Sovereign — Beautiful  here  in  a  clump  where  no  other  gold 
yellow  could  compare  with  its  intense  gold. 


June  3,  Presby  Memorial  Garden,  N.  J. 

Garden  Glory — Looked  good  here  with  its  smooth  haft,  an  impressive 
clump. 

Ola  Kala — A  very  large  clump  here  was  a  mass  of  gold. 

Helen  McGregor — Also  did  very  well  as  a  large  clump. 

Ormohr — Surprised  me  that  a  plant  could  produce  so  many  flowers. 

Vatican  Purple — Nice  color  and  substance  with  beautiful  flaring 
fluted  falls. 


June,  K.  D.  Smith’s,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Serene  Valley — Because  of  its  large  size,  beautiful  form  and  nice 
coloring  I  rate  this  as  Mr.  Smith’s  best  introduction  to  date. 

South  Pacific — A  blue  that  bears  an  unusually  large  flower  and 
rounded  flaring  falls.  When  introduced  it  should  prove  to  be  a  sen¬ 
sation. 

Helen  Collingwood — Another  of  Mr.  Smith’s  that  seems  to  be  really 
something  different  in  color,  a  very  lively  plant  that  everyone  admires. 

Maytime — A  pastel  color  on  the  order  of  Shannopin  with  a  larger 
flower  than  the  latter.  It  did  not  impress  me. 

Golden  Hawk — Certainly  Mr.  Smith’s  best  yellow  introduction  to  date. 
Very  free  blooming  with  smooth  coloring  and  large  neatly  formed 
flowers. 

Sarah  Goodloe — A  dark  crimson,  very  smooth  and  flaring  falls. 
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VARIETAL  COMMENTS  FROM  REGION  11 


From  Mrs.  Suiter : 

White  Ruffles  is  just  about  the  most  beautifully  formed  iris  that 
I  have  ever  grown. 

Party  Dress  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other  pink  in  the 
garden  this  year.  It  is  a  honey. 

Gay  Border  of  Mr.  DeForest’s  is  an  outstanding  new  plicata.  Visitors 
admired  it. 

From  Mr.  Jenson : 

Heigho.  The  finest  hybrid  I  know.  Very  large  round  blue  lavender 
with  excellent  substance  and  good  growing  habits. 

Lilac  Lane.  Impressed  me  highly  with  a  tall  sturdy  stalk  and  a 
nicely  formed  bloom  of  lilac  pink  with  yellow  beard.  Distinct. 

Cahokia.  Very  pure  light  blue  of  beautiful  form.  Has  been  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  here  for  two  seasons.  Very  fine. 

Sun  Lakes.  Very  fine  pale  blue  with  flaring  falls  and  tall  fine  stems. 
Four  bloom  stalks  on  a  first  year  plant. 

Courtesy.  Finest  white  with  a  blue  beard  that  I  have  seen.  Medium 
sized  blooms  and  a  fair  grower  and  increaser. 

Hurricane.  Very  flaring  powder  blue  onco  with  heavy  substance. 

Blue  Rim.  Beautifully  marked,  immense  blue  and  white  plicata. 
One  of  the  finest  in  this  color  class. 

Cognac.  Wide  ruffled  and  large  flowered  amber  tan.  Very  attractive. 
Blumohr.  Attractive  round  lavender  blue  blooms  on  husky  stems. 
Not  as  large  as  some  of  the  Mohrs,  but  distinct  in  color.  Good  doer. 

Illinois  Sunshine.  Big,  showy,  very  deep  yellow.  Good  increaser  and 
reliable  bloomer. 

From  Mrs.  Nelson: 

Truly  Yours  (Fay)  was  the  outstanding  iris  in  my  garden  this 
year  as  it  also  was  last  year.  Besides  being  such  a  beautiful  flower,  it 
is  an  especially  fine  grower. 

Gaylord  (Douglas)  was  slow  in  getting  established,  but  the  second 
year  had  a  terrific  increase  and  many  bloom  stalks.  It  is  a  very  tall 
amoena,  much  larger  than  Wabash,  and  an  exceptional  parent,  both  as  to 
pollen  and  seed  setting.  It  will  not  be  confused  with  any  other. 

Gold  Sovereign  (Whiting)  and  Envoy  (DeForeset)  planted  side  by 
side  stopped  the  visitors.  The  vivid  deep  yellow  is  a  great  foil  for  the 
rich,  red  purple. 
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Mattie  Gates  (Sass) ,  Sunset  Blaze  (Kleinsorge) ,  and  Desert  Song 
(Fay)  planted  together  are  three  beautiful  irises  which  are  as  con¬ 
sistently  fine  growers  as  we  have. 

Spellbound  (Linse)  is  a  large  reddish  gold  flower  with  a  very  fine 
flaring  form  and  an  excellent  grower. 

Chinook  Pass  (Norton)  is  a  very  large,  fine  blue  that  has  candelabra 
branching  and  does  not  fade  here. 

Rose  Ames  (Norton)  is  another  beauty  in  delicate  coloring  and  fine 
substance  which  holds  up  well. 

Ebony  Echo  (Tompkins)  is  most  popular  with  all  visitors.  Its  black¬ 
ish  carmine  flowers  are  large  and  the  falls  are  held  horizontally. 

Apricot  Glory  (Muhlstein)  is  a  very  large  and  lovely  smooth  apricot 
which  attracted  much  attention. 

Dolly  Varden  (Hall)  and  Paradise  Pink  (Lapham)  got  a  great  deal 
of  praise  among  the  pinks. 

Tournament  (Wills)  is  a  great  favorite  with  visitors.  Very  tall  and 
large,  this  lovely  rose  with  purplish  cast  is  a  long  and  prolific  bloomer. 

VARIETAL  COMMENTS  FROM  REGION  13 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hunt,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Iris  Test  Gardens 

Melody  Lane  looked  very  good  with  very  little  fading.  The  pinks — 
Heritage,  Pink  Sensation  and  Paradise  Pink  were  exceptionally  fine 
this  year  with  good  color,  height,  and  substance. 

Blue  Angel  Wings — most  praiseworthy.  An  unusual  flower  of  great 
charm  and  beauty  and  a  vigorous  grower. 

Tranquil  Moon — beautiful  iris  and  fine  in  every  way;  a  must  have 
on  my  list. 

Lindora — bright  yellow  with  white  blaze  at  the  haft,  new  to  me  and 
I  liked  it. 

Tranquility — a  lovely  tailored  white  with  perfect  form  and  substance. 

Orchid  Mist — a  large  lavender  orchid  of  the  Fantasy  type  with  ge¬ 
ranium  red  beard. 

Pierre  Menard — very  flaring,  an  excellent  medium  blue. 

Lady  Louise — a  distinctive  white  and  buff  combination  that  is  lovely 
indeed.  A  big  ruffled  flower,  it  made  a  wonderful  display  in  Mr.  Max- 
welPs  garden. 

Frank  Drake — a  reverse  bi-color,  lemon  and  white  with  good  form 
and  branching.  Sunray,  White  Ruffles,  Lilac  Lane  and  Zantha  were 
also  performing  very  well. 
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Cahokia — a  nice  light  blue,  the  color  is  good  but  the  flowers  and  stalk 
were  small  when  I  saw  it. 

Blue  Elegance — another  blue  on  the  lavender  side;  the  big  flowers 
had  form  and  substance  but  the  stalks  were  too  weak  to  hold  them  up. 

Distance — was  muddy  and  flecked. 

Helen  Collingwood — was  a  disappointment,  the  blooms  which  were 
bunched  on  top  were  no  better  than  Three  Cheers  or  Lothario. 

Royal  Sovereign — an  intense  yellow  but  lacking  somewhat  in  form. 

Robert  limes’  Garden 

A  cross  of  Remembrance  and  Ruth  was  quite  different — bright  yellow 
standards  and  falls  with  a  large  white  area  in  the  falls  and  distinctive 
yellow  veining.  The  standards  were  domed  and  the  falls  widely  flaring. 
The  entire  flower  was  heavily  ruffled  and  crimped,  a  very  beautiful 
thing. 

Cliffdell  and  Maxwelton  are  both  nice  blends  with  lovely  ruffling. 

Royal  Wish — a  big  flaring  flower,  showy  and  bright  has  great  garden 
value. 

Schreiner’s,  Salem 

The  center  of  interest — Inca  Chief,  a  Grant  Mitsch  production  and 
introduced  by  Schreiner’s  this  year.  A  huge  spectacular  flower  of  flar¬ 
ing  form  and  heavy  substance,  it  is  a  self  of  brilliant  golden  bronze  and 
the  large  blossoms  are  well  carried  on  a  rather  short  stalk — an  outstand¬ 
ing  iris. 

Court  Herald — is  a  really  fine  thing;  a  deep  rich  gold  with  symmetry 
of  form  and  perfect  branching. 

Black  Diamond — as  seen  in  both  Yakima  and  Salem  was  a  large  blue- 
black  flower  on  a  short  stalk,  very  dark  with  good  form  and  substance. 

Spotlight — has  the  brilliance,  poise  and  branching  to  make  it  a  high¬ 
light  in  any  garden. 

Harlequin — this  weird,  exotic  beauty,  its  silvery  flaring  falls  dotted 
and  stippled  with  chocolate  and  maroon  is  a  flower  to  study  and  re¬ 
member. 

Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  Garden 

Series  418 — cross  of  a  seedling  and  Lovelight,  these  delightful  little 
pastels  merit  our  attention,  growing  about  24  inches  tall.  Here  are 
irises  for  the  border  with  all  the  perfection  of  form,  substance  and 
branching  found  in  the  taller  varieties.  In  blends  of  pink,  buff,  gold  and 
violet,  they  have  an  overlay  of  gold  dust  that  gives  them  extra  sparkle 
and  brilliance.  The  flowers  of  this  series  are  charming  and  lovely,  ideal 
for  cutting  and  arranging. 
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Cooley’s,  Silverton 

Limelight — good-sized  lime  yellow,  very  frilled  and  ruffled  with  a 
darker  yellow  veining  that  is  most  novel. 

Palomino — huge  iris  growing  on  a  three  foot,  well  branched  stem. 
The  pinkish  standards  and  ivory  falls  edged  with  amber  give  an  unusual 
color  combination.  The  rich  red  beard  sets  it  off. 

Happy  Birthday — pale  pink,  but  with  wonderful  form,  size  and  sub¬ 
stance,  it  is  a  vigorous  grower.  In  my  own  garden  it  put  up  five  bloom 
stalks  from  one  rhizome.  I  cut  out  two  of  them  but  the  plant  has  been 
blooming  a  month,  the  flowers  are  very  long  lasting. 

Truly  Yours — another  iris  seen  for  the  first  time  impressed  me  with 
its  size,  color,  and  ruffling.  The  stalks  were  poor  on  a  one  year  plant 
but  the  flower  was  superb. 

Mrs.  Jake  Smith,  Waitsburg,  Washington 

Chandler’s  Brookside  Gardens,  Walla  Walla 

Heigho — well  formed,  heavy  textured  greyish-lavender-blue,  onco, 
really  nice. 

Truly  Yours — yellow  and  white  combination,  very  good  and  much 
sought  after. 

Lady  Albright — huge  clump  of  deep  rosy  lavender,  very  showy. 

Jane  Phillips — an  improved  Helen  McGregor,  good. 

Frances  Kent — an  unusual  cream  with  pink. 

Solid  Gold — a  fitting  name  for  this  eye-catcher. 

Schmelzer’s  Gardens,  Walla  Walla 

Lindora — standards  dark  yellow  and  white  falls  bordered  with  same 
shade  yellow  as  standards. 

Dancing  Waters — very  well-named  blue  and  white  plicata. 

Orchid  Mist — bright  lavender  pink,  broad  and  flaring. 

Royal  Sceptre — dark  fuschia  purple  self,  a  little  narrow  but  a  color 
needed  in  the  garden. 

Mary  Randall — nominated  as  the  iris  of  the  year  by  a  lot  of  iris  fans, 
has  everything;  clean,  heavily  textured,  broad,  wonderful  form  and 
stands  up  in  all  kinds  of  weather;  very  long  lasting  blooms.  Really 
superb. 

Mrs.  Tom  Brown’s  Garden,  Walla  Walla 

Party  Dress — a  lovely  pink,  very  ruffled;  makes  one  think  of  a  little 
girl’s  frilly  party  dress. 

Sunset  Blaze — a  huge  clump  was  breathtaking. 

Pink  Sensation — one  of  the  first  to  open  and  last  to  finish  the  season. 
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Mrs.  Jake  Smith’s  Garden,  Waitsburg,  Washington 

Mary  Randall — a  trifle  short  on  a  one  year  plant,  had  blooms  on 
one  stalk  over  a  period  of  three  weeks,  really  a  must  have. 

Tranquility — for  a  large  smooth  white,  this  is  it.  Tall,  well  branched 
with  heavy  textured  wide  falls  and  standards. 

Love  Story — a  medium  sized  pink,  good  branching  and  texture  with 
nice  form. 

Leading  Lady — on  a  two  year  clump  it  put  on  a  show  all  by  itself. 

Song  of  Songs — a  clean  yellow  with  white  blaze  on  falls  which  have 
crimping. 

New  Snow — two-year  clump  was  a  mass  of  bloom.  Counted  26  fresh 
blooms  out  at  one  time  on  10  stalks,  52  inches  tall. 

Pierre  Menard — fine  bright  blue. 

Ruth — good  bloomer,  gold  standards  and  yellow  falls. 

Char  Maize — lovely  mustardy  yellow,  well  branched  with  beautifully 
shaped  blooms,  wide  and  full. 

Mrs.  L.  V.  Carlson,  Summerville,  Oregon 

DeForest’s  Irisnoll 

Lura — very  ruffled  violet  blue  and  rose  blend,  nice  and  different. 

A1  Borak — very  good  with  nice  wide  falls  and  well  proportioned 
flower,  falls  brown  and  the  standards  have  a  gold  undertone  which  gives 
it  light. 

Cloud  Cap — really  huge  and  I  am  sure  it  can  be  rightly  called  the 
largest  and  tallest  Pink. 

Caroline  Jane — good  plicata,  ruffled. 

Walter  Marx’  Gardens 

Conquest — Mohr  cross,  perhaps  a  little  more  colorful  than  Lady 
Mohr. 

Blue  Waltz — another  blue  but  it  has  a  particular  trait  in  that  it  never 
fails  to  bloom  where  some  of  our  older  blues  sometimes  have  this 
failure. 

Carl  Starker’s 

Siberians  Tunkhannock,  good  white;  Eric  the  Red  the  best  in  the 
reds;  Tropic  Night  was  nice  deep  blue  34  inches  tall;  Llewellyn,  a  nice 
medium  blue  4  feet  tall;  Mountain  Pool,  a  good  light  blue. 

Rose  Dightman,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  weather,  an  all-important  factor  in  the  outdoor  iris  show,  dealt 
Washington  and  Oregon  some  heavy  frosts  about  three  weeks  before 
the  blooms  were  to  be  on  exhibition.  I  visited  Iris  Test  Garden  and 
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Easy  Breeze  Garden  in  Yakima,  Cooley’s  and  Schreiner’s  and  Irisnoll  of 
Fred  DeForest  in  Oregon.  In  spite  of  the  frost  they  all  had  a  grand  dis¬ 
play  of  blooms.  Here  are  a  few  varietal  notes. 

Pinnacle — Clean  white  standards,  pale  yellow  falls,  outstanding,  a 
good  iris. 

Argus  Pheasant — Very  good  in  all  gardens,  a  fine  brown. 

Truly  Yours — Very  crinkled  standards,  ruffly  falls,  an  iris  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent  and  deserves  its  wide  popularity. 

Tranquil  Moon — Heavy  substance,  horizontal  flaring  falls,  beautiful. 

Whispers — Very  similar  to  Tranquil  Moon. 

Belle  Amie,  Heading  Fady,  Fady  Fouise,  and  Star  Shine — These  four 
iris  are  very  similar  from  different  hybridizers  with  combination  of 
cream  and  yellow.  I  saw  no  blue  in  Star  Shine.  All  are  good  iris  but 
give  the  same  garden  effect. 

Pathfinder — Large  deeper  pink  toned  flowers  on  too  short  a  stalk  for 
size  of  flowers,  on  one  year  planting. 

Blue  Ensign — Attractive  medium  dark  blue. 

Bronze  Brocade — Larger  than  Augusta  with  flowers  well  poised  on 
stalk. 

Cliffdell — A  good  addition  to  any  garden,  a  very  good  iris. 

Char  Maize — Beautiful  chartreuse  toned  ruffly  yellow,  different. 

Permanent  Wave — Clear  light  blue  flaring  horizontal  falls  of  heavy 
substance. 

Snosheen — Well  named  ruffly  white. 

Solid  Gold — A  lively  deep  yellow. 

Tranquility — For  those  who  like  ’em  big! 

White  Sprite — I  thought  I  could  see  a  green-blue  overcast  that  en¬ 
hances  it  glistening  ruffles.  ' 

Chinook  Pass — Surpasses  Helen  McGregor  its  nearest  rival,  does  not 
fade  and  consistently  good  grower. 

Ruth — Standards  beautifully  domed,  two  toned  ruffly  crinkled  yellow 
that  stands  the  weather.  This  iris  has  no  peer.  Tops. 

Welcome  Guest — A  beautiful  iris  showing  influence  of  Treva  and 
Tobacco  Road  its  parents.  Background  color  of  Treva  washed  with  am¬ 
ber  from  Tobacco  Road.  Firmly  closed  standards  and  flaring  falls. 

Inca  Chief — Large  flower  opening  deeper  color  then  diffusing  into 
lighter  tone  but  does  not  seem  to  fade.  Tobacco  Road  and  Good  News 
it  parents  gives  the  blending  of  color. 

A1  Borak — Lively  large  coppery  gold  with  amber  tones. 

First  Violet — Ruffly  large  flower  in  a  class  by  itself.  Good.  Violet. 
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Irish  Charm — Well  named  light  blue  with  horizontal  flaring  falls. 
Really  a  charmer. 

Frances  Kent — A  real  pastel,  creamy  background  with  pinkish  over¬ 
cast. 

Clear  Sailing,  Colonel  Primrose — Both  nice  clean  yellows  of  good 
form  and  substance. 

Cloud  Cap,  Pink  Formal — Both  have  size  and  height  with  branching 
but  still  have  the  salmon  tones  that  prevent  them  from  being  pure  pink. 

Spanish  Fandango — A  brighter  ruffly  and  frilled  improvement  on  the 
Old  Mexico.  A  much  better  grower. 

Palomino — Something  different  in  the  iris  pattern.  Standards  are 
pale  amber  coppery  buff  with  a  tinge  of  pink.  Falls  are  old  ivory  edged 
with  amber-copper  as  are  the  shoulders.  A  distinct  tangerine  beard. 
Some  ruffling  and  clean  appearance. 

Voodoo — Deserves  more  attention  than  usually  given  a  dark  iris. 
Color  pictures  do  not  do  it  justice,  it  is  a  good  clean  brown  and  red 
brown  combination  of  very  good  form  with  ruffling  and  most  hori¬ 
zontal  falls.  A  good  grower  and  bloomer. 

COMMENTS  FROM  REGION  14 

Lawrence  Gaulter,  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  AIS  for  a  number  of  years,  in  fact  was 
a  judge  for  the  Society  until  I  moved  to  California.  Interest  in  iris  is 
increasing  out  here  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This  is  remarkable,  I  think, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  sorts  of  flowers  grow  in  such  profusion  out 
here.  Always  look  forward  to  the  July  Bulletin  and  hope  there  will  be 
much  comment  on  new  iris  seen  or  grown  by  members  all  over  the 
country.  This  comment  helps  to  guide  me  in  my  purchases  of  the 
newer  varieties. 

There  has  been  a  dearth  of  news  about  new  varieties  in  the  summer 
and  fall  issues.  Usually  quite  a  bit  of  comment  in  the  January  issue 
but,  of  course,  too  late  to  help  in  selection.  Maybe  because  the  members 
just  don’t  write  in  about  the  new  ones  they  have  seen,  but  to  start  the 
ball  rolling  would  like  to  pass  along  a  little  information  on  a  few  va¬ 
rieties  seen  and  grown  out  here. 

I  had  fine  bloom  on  the  following  varieties  and  think  most  of  them 
are  well  worth  growing.  Caroline  Jane  (DeForest)  about  as  nice  an 
all  around  iris  as  I’ve  grown  in  years  and  got  about  as  much  kick  out 
of  growing  it  as  I  did  when  I  first  bloomed  Blue  Shimmer  several  years 
ago — very  ruffled,  tall,  heavy  substance,  clean  blue  and  white  plicata. 
Mary  Randall  (Fay)  was  another  one  that  seemed  to  me  to  have  every- 
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thing — sort  of  a  deep  creamy  rose  color,  remarkable  substance.  Garnet 
Glow  (H.  Sass)  I  thought  also  good  in  this  color  class — very  smooth 
rosy  red  with  tangerine  beard  and  is  a  fine  grower. 

Raspberry  Ribbon  (Schreiner)  and  Port  Wine  (H.  Sass),  both  very 
good  plicatas  in  the  same  color  range.  Seems  to  me  to  be  no  end  to  the 
variations  now  to  be  had  in  the  plicatas  and  just  scratching  the  surface. 
Here’s  to  the  stout  fellows  who  keep  on  working  with  them.  Ask  the 
rank  amateur  which  ones  are  the  eye  catchers.  They’ll  go  for  the  pli¬ 
catas  every  time  and  no  wonder,  for  they  do  have  eye-appeal.  Harlequin 
and  King’s  Jester  (Stevens)  both  crowd-stoppers.  Truly  Yours  I  have 
grown  and  seen  in  several  gardens.  The  stalks  and  bloom  are  magnifi¬ 
cent  but  foliage  seems  to  be  sparse.  Leading  Lady,  in  the  same  color 
class  while  not  as  tall,  seems  to  be  a  much  better  doer.  Autumn  Hues 
(H.  Sass)  along  the  lines  of  Rainbow  Room.  More  yellow  in  its  make¬ 
up  and  larger  flowers. 

Bold  Copper  (H.  Sass)  seemed  to  me  to  have  more  sparkle  and  sub¬ 
stance  than  a  lot  of  the  new,  much  raved  about  copper  tans.  Thotmes  III 
also  very  good,  lighter  than  Bold  Copper.  Both  of  them  worth  growing. 
May  Time  does  very  well  out  here,  reaching  almost  50"  and  for  me 
blooms  almost  any  month  in  the  year.  Rapid  of  increase  and  good 
foliage  and  plant  habit. 

Pink  Formal  and  Cloud  Cap  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  pinks  grow 
like  weeds  for  me.  Twilight  Sky,  I  actually  have  to  weed  out  now  and 
then  or  it  would  take  the  place  (no  kidding)  and,  by  the  way,  here  is  a 
very  overlooked  iris.  Not  tall  or  huge  flower,  but  as  pink  as  any  and 
well  branched.  Ballerina  very  pale  but  a  better  iris  in  everyway  than 
Cherie. 

I  made  a  trip  up  to  Fred  DeForest’s,  Cooley’s  and  Schreiner’s  the  last 
week  in  May.  The  iris  were  at  their  best  and  the  weather  perfect. 

A1  Borak  (DeForest)  a  tan  along  the  lines  of  El  Paso  but  taller.  Has 
about  the  broadest,  heaviest  substanced  petals  I  have  seen  in  any  iris. 

First  Violet  (DeForest)  a  very  fine  medium  violet  blue  looked  good 
but  seemed  to  be  divided  very  close  for  increase  and  no  doubt  shows  up 
better  when  established.  All  of  Fred’s  new  things  are  worth  growing 
but  these  two  iris  paritcularly  appealed  to  me.  Colonel  Primrose  and 
Frances  Kent  both  jaunty  lovely  iris  in  their  own  right. 

At  Schreiner’s  about  the  nicest  thing  I  saw  on  the  whole  trip  was 
Inca  Chief  (Mitsch)  a  very  bright  broad  tan  that  is  way  and  above 
anything  I  have  seen  so  far.  I  saw  about  25,000  seedlings  in  full  bloom 
at  Schreiner’s,  probably  5,000  black  ones.  Many  of  them  much  better 
than  anything  in  commerce.  Watch  for  “Top  Hat”  which  I  understand 
will  be  named  next  year. 

At  Cooley’s,  Limelight  (D.  Hall)  appealed  to  me  very  much  and  very 
close  to  the  color  illustration  in  Cooley’s  catalog.  June  Bride  (D.  Hall) 
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a  very  good  low-growing,  lacy,  buff  apricot  entirely  different  from 
Melody  Lane  or  Hi-Time.  Palomino  (D.  Hall)  a  dead  ringer  for  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  catalog.  Happy  Birthday  (D.  Hall)  a  very  fine  large,  deli¬ 
cate  pink,  maybe  not  as  pink  as  the  color  illustration  but  a  good  iris 
none  the  less.  Also  Temple  Bells  just  doesn’t  have  a  beard  as  red  as  it  is 
pictured.  But  don’t  let  that  keep  you  from  buying  it.  It’s  still  real  good. 

Interest  in  iris  is  at  fever  pitch  in  and  around  Sacramento  with  a 
number  of  good  collections.  Around  the  bay  area  interest  is  lagging  but 
a  few  of  us  iris  bugs  are  trying  to  create  some  local  interest  and  iris 
have  been  featured  at  our  famous  Oakland  Spring  flower  show. 

Let’s  get  some  varietal  comments  in  most  all  of  the  Bulletins. 

VARIETAL  COMMENTS  FROM  CANADA 

Mrs.  Wm.  McCann,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Algiers,  (Bickle) — A  new  color  break  in  red;  smooth  rich  color, 
vigorous  growth,  has  just  been  voted  the  best  seedling  of  the  year. 

Ballet  in  Blue,  (Miles) — Smooth  medium  blue,  good  substance,  vig¬ 
orous  with  straight  sturdy  stalk  that  withstands  wind.  Flower  trim  and 
slightly  flared,  planted  in  light  shade  does  not  fade.  Prefer  this  to 
Elizabeth  of  England. 

Bickle’s  Lavender,  (Bickle) — Just  what  the  name  implies.  Large 
flowers  on  tall  stalks,  perfect  branching,  blooms  over  a  period  of  weeks. 
Not  new  but  has  outstanding  garden  qualities.  A  true  lavender,  and 
grows  vigorously. 

Elizabeth  of  England,  (Miles) — Desired  by  all  Canadian  iris  lovers. 
Azure  blue  flower,  large,  slightly  marked  on  the  hafts.  Branching  good, 
reliable  bloomer,  substance  not  as  good  as  Ballet  in  Blue. 

Golden  Shimmer,  (Miles) — A  large  ruffled  bright  yellow,  excellent 
substance.  Grows  tall  and  has  good  weather  resistance.  Often  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Ola  Kala. 

Great  Lakes,  (Cousins) — Grows  and  blooms  well  in  all  gardens.  Still 
a  big  favorite  here.  I  have  never  quite  liked  the  dark  veining  in  the 
flower. 

Toranda,  (Bauckham) — A  Buckskin  tan  with  a  bright  golden  patch 
on  the  falls.  Outstanding,  if  you  like  this  color  in  a  garden  clump.  Very 
vigorous  and  increases  rapidly.  Large  flower  and  good  foliage. 

Vice  Regal,  (Miles) — Small  rhizomes  produce  strong  straight  stalks 
with  a  large  flower.  Color  although  not  outstanding  in  its  class,  is  truly 
magnificent  when  a  clump  is  in  bloom.  Many  buds  bloom  at  once,  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Should  be  in  every  garden.  Commands  attention 
wherever  it  is  grown  at  its  best. 

Variegata,  (Miles) — A  small  Gypsy,  suitable  as  Mr.  Miles  says  for 
the  rock  garden.  One  of  the  richest  smoothest  colored  iris  I  have  seen. 
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Falls  like  velvet,  absolutely  no  marks  on  the  haft.  Blooms  continuously, 
reliable,  vigorous,  with  smooth  clean  foliage.  Grows  neat,  truly  a  little 
aristocrat. 

W.  J.  Moffat,  (Miles) — A  yellow  and  rosy  red,  plicata.  Tall,  branch¬ 
ing  a  bit  high.  Admired  by  most  color  struck  fans,  outstanding  in  this 
class.  Flower  is  large  with  nice  form,  but  stalks  are  inclined  to  fall  over 
in  wet  windy  weather;  of  course,  so  many  do,  but  I  like  them  strong 
and  sturdy. 

L.  Laking,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Master  Charles — is  an  iris  of  the  past  decade  which  performs 
splendidly  under  varied  conditions  in  Southern  Ontario  and 

Sharkskin — which  is  likewise  a  splendid  performer,  was  one  of  the 
finest  of  some  1600  clumps  on  display  at  the  Spring  Garden,  the  site  of 
the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  Iris  Garden.  It  was  perfection  itself — not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  individual  flower  stalks  alone,  but  as  a  clump. 
During  the  past  iris  season  four  year  established  clumps  were  selected 
on  several  occasions  to  demonstrate  perfection  in  the  type  of  iris  desir¬ 
able  for  a  home  garden. 

Some  varieties  perform  well  even  if  never  allowed  to  form  established 
clumps,  but  here  we  have  found  that  El  Mohr  is  one  which  must  be 
established  to  flower  well.  Incidentally,  it  appears  to  take  longer  than 
most  varieties  to  become  over-established.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Lady  Mohr  in  Mr.  Moffat’s  sandy  loam  blooms  splendidly,  but  it  is  in¬ 
deed  shy  in  flower  production  in  the  heavier  soil  of  the  Spring  Garden. 
I  wonder  if  this  is  general? 

Vice  Regal — is  always  splendid.  William  Miles,  who  has  more  than 
average  interest  in  this  iris,  on  seeing  a  group  of  five  three-year  clumps 
in  the  Spring  Garden  remarked,  “It’s  almost  too  floriferous.” 

Chivalry — develops  very  slowly  with  us.  It  does  not  flower  prolifically 
either,  but  when  they  do  come  they  are  very  fine.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
floriferous  though  for  general  garden  use. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  in  spite  of  having  to  contend  with  an 
excess  of  water  on  several  occasions  during  last  winter,  only  one  variety 
out  of  400  was  lost — a  single  small  plant  of  Antigone  planted  late,  in 
the  bed  featuring  Dykes  Medal  Winners. 

W.  F.  Cocoran,  Stratford,  Ont. 

Truly  Yours — was  the  most  noted  of  the  different  varieties  in  the 
patch.  Everyone  remarked  on  it.  It  gives  a  tall  straight  stalk,  large 
flower,  but  branching  rather  high  for  height  of  stalk. 

Lady  Louise — in  somewhat  similar  coloring  is  less  yellow,  smaller, 
shorter,  and  suffers  badly  by  comparison. 
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In  this  almost  plethora  of  such  colorings  Pinnacle  stood  out.  It  is  a 
bit  short  but  has  a  fine  flower. 

Summit — on  a  first  year  stalk  gave  indication  of  a  better  flower,  better 
branching  and  better  color.  The  yellow  does  not  have  the  same  infusion 
of  white. 

Much  anticipated  Surrender  did  not  bloom  on  first  year  rhizome.  In 
a  darker  register  Prospector  drew  almost  as  much  attention  as  Truly 
Yours  but  the  first  year  stalk  was  short  and  shy  of  bloom. 

New  whites  seem  slow;  old  Snow  Carnival  still  the  best  here.  Highly 
rated  Spanish  Peaks  has  gone  four  years  without  a  bloom  on  good 
rhizomes.  Tranquility  in  two  years  has  produced  the  best  looking  two- 
year  clump  ever  seen  but  no  bloom.  Helen  McKenzie  did  not  bloom  on 
first  year  plant.  New  Snow  and  Lady  Boscawen  are  very  shy  of  bloom. 

In  blacks,  Black  Forest  still  stands  out  but,  of  course,  is  short  and 
small.  Night  Spot  shows  good  branching.  Night  Life  the  largest  flower 
on  short  stalk.  Both  have  been  slow  showing  Storm  King  influence 
which  was  cast  out  on  account  of  poor  performance.  Black  Hills  looks 
like  best  stalk,  Black  Satin  like  darkest  on  falls.  Black  Diamond  was 
short.  These  three  were  all  first  year  plants  so  opinion  can’t  be  decisive. 

Pink  Formal  looks  as  if  it  will  produce  the  best  stalk  (pending  hoped 
for  blooming  of  Cloudcap  in  1953).  Love  Story  was  also  good.  Cherie 
and  Heritage  produce  perhaps  the  prettiest  blooms  but  are  short  and  not 
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Caroline  Dormon’s  new  LOUISIANA  IRIS  seedlings. 

UPSTART— -(Rose  of  Abbeville  X  Violet  Ray)  ;  big,  upstanding, 

light  crimson.  $10.00 

FIRE  ALARM — -(Cardinalis  X  Haile  Selassie)  ;  scarlet-carmine, 
bright  signal.  $10.00 

WHEELHORSE — (Rose  of  Abbeville  X  Violet  Ray)  ;  7-inch  flowers, 
bright  rose,  upstanding.  $10.00 

SWAN-MOON — (Acacia  X  Wild  Swan)  ;  huge  cream,  gray-green 
veins,  firm.  $10.00 

PERSIAN  PINK — (Rose  of  Abbeville  X  - — )  ;  big,  firm,  rose-pink. 

$10.00 

WILD  GARDENS,  SALINE,  LA. 
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October  15,  1952.  It  will  be  about  36  pages  and  priced  at  25c 
each.  No  stamps. 

Send  your  order  to  George  W.  Peyton ,  Secretary 
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much  branching.  Pathfinder  produced  the  largest  bloom,  but  short 
Dolly  Varden  gave  a  very  strong  first  year  plant  but  did  not  bloom.  In 
the  darker  shades  Inspiration  is  always  good,  also  Challenge  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  shade  but  seems  to  bloom  itself  out.  Mary  Randall,  so  much  awaited 
disappointed  by  not  blooming  but  looks  strong  with  little  increase. 

Browns  are  disappointing.  Tobacco  Road  was  always  weak.  Pretty 
Quadroon  and  Argus  Pheasant  are  slow  and  not  floriferous.  Argus 
Pheasant  does  the  better  here.  Rio  Valley  gave  a  nice  first  year  stalk. 
Apricot  Supreme  also  disappointed  by  not  blooming  but  first  year  rhi¬ 
zome  showed  good  increase.  Chamois  after  about  five  years,  with  a 
bloom  a  year,  has  been  cast  off. 

Pacemaker  shows  promise  but  is  short  and  slow  of  increase.  Red 
Torch — in  the  fall — is  the  reddest  these  eyes  have  seen.  Campfire  Glow 
is  a  different  shade,  short,  larger  and  one  of  the  best  lasting  iris. 
Spanish  Fandango  billed  as  an  improved  Mexico  (always  good  here) 
showed  a  very  fine  stalk  but  standards  did  not  show  same  appeal  as  on 
Mexico. 

Pierre  Menard  shows  fine  branching  and  appeals  more  here  than 
Chivalry.  It  is  slow  on  increase.  Blue  Valley  at  least  here  goes  over 
badly. 

Confetti  gave  very  good  stalks  but  Banded  Beauty,  little  praised, 
generally  seems  to  give  the  best  stalks  and  best  branching. 

Masked  Ball  is  very  fine  and  a  completely  different  color  to  other 
similar  varieties. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  centre  of  attraction  was  Gaylord,  a  so 
much  improved  Wabash.  It  is  taller,  better  branched  and  a  larger  flower 
in  pleasing  form.  Towards  the  end  it  got  very  hot  and  dry  and  the  falls 
cracked  in  towards  the  beard. 

The  best  branched  stalk  in  the  garden  was  Ivory  Charm,  so  old  per¬ 
haps  it  shouldn’t  be  mentioned  here.  Would  that  the  hybridizers  would 
give  us  more  like  it. 

And  a  last  remark — if  you  want  a  beautiful  clump  when  most  every¬ 
thing  else  is  done  get  Golden  Symphony. 

REGION  18  COMMENTS 

W.  F.  Scott,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Really,  we  saw  too  many  irises  in  St.  Louis  this  past  season!  So 
many  that  most  of  them  blend  into  an  inseparable  mass  of  bloom.  But, 
looking  back,  there  are  some  that  stand  out;  some  old  ones,  and  some 
new  ones.  First,  those  that  disappointed:  Spanish  Lady  fell  short  of 
its  billing.  Cloud  Cap  was  not  as  sensational  as  it  appeared  last  year 
in  Shreveport.  Spanish  Peaks  does  not  do  particularly  well  here. 
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Cherie  was  as  cranky  as  ever — beautiful  when  it  decides  to  bloom  well 
— an  aggravation  when  it  does  not  (which  is  most  of  the  time  for  me). 
Cream  Pink  makes  a  nice  clump,  but  looks  poor  as  a  specimen.  Same 
goes  for  Syllabub. 

The  outstanding  ones:  Leading  the  parade,  Temple  Bells — a  luscious 
apricot  from  Mr.  Hall.  Be  sure  you  see  this  one.  Close  behind,  Mary 
Randall.  It  grows  somewhat  slowly,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
irises  of  recent  years.  Chinook  Pass — a  beautiful  blue — a  larger  and 
bluer  Lake  Breeze.  Be  sure  not  to  miss  it.  Northwestern  and  Pagan 
Royal;  speak  of  them  in  the  same  breath,  they  are  very  similar.  Dark 
blue-black,  well  formed,  well  branched,  excellent  flowers.  To  me  North¬ 
western  appears  slightly  the  cleaner  flower,  but  that’s  really  splitting 
hairs.  Another  dark  one,  with  some  red  in  it,  is  Cardinal’s  Robe,  which 
is  always  a  good  performer,  everywhere  I’ve  seen  it.  Pinnacle  was  out¬ 
standing,  and  Amandine,  and  Cahokia.  In  the  blends,  and  tans — South¬ 
western  and  Centurion;  Maxwellton,  Golden  Plover.  For  a  new  color 
combination,  see  Limelight,  which  is  a  Yellowish  Chantilly,  to  put  it 
simply.  There  are  many  good  whites — but  see  White  Sprite  before  you 
decide  you  have  plenty.  And  one,  like  no  other,  but  so  late  blooming 
that  it  misses  the  bulk  of  the  “lookers” — Truly  Yours.  And  a  new  pale, 
pale  blue  which  will  be  a  favorite;  Blue  Serene.  Those  were  the  out¬ 
standing  few. 

Other  excellent  performers,  attracting  almost  as  much  attention  as  the 
above  few,  were:  (Whites)  The  Capitol,  White  Tower,  Samite,  and  a 
neat,  sturdy,  beautifully  formed  one  of  medium  height,  Sazonada. 
(Light  Yellows  or  Creams)  Ruth,  Moonlight  Serenade,  Leading  Lady, 
Bellerive  (Medium  to  Dark  Yellow)  Prospector,  Golden  Gleam,  Gold 
Sovereign,  Cloth  of  Gold  (Blue)  Distance,  Tosca,  Pierre  Menard,  Fair 
Morn,  Blue  Mood,  and  that  most  unusual  one  from  Dr.  Franklin  Cook, 
which  was  first  called  Pinafore — then  Blue  Pinafore,  and  now  (and 
finally,  we  hope)  Pinafore  Lass.  The  falls  of  this  iris  are  almost  cir¬ 
cular  in  shape.  They  are  heavily  gathered  and  pleated,  so  that  the  form 
of  the  flower  is  like  nothing  you’ve  seen  before.  The  standards  are  blue 
— the  falls  are  white  with  blue  center,  blue  markings,  and  lighter 
shadings  here  and  there.  This  iris  seems  to  be  a  cranky  grower  and 
bloomer — but  it  is  so  unusual  in  coloring  and  form  that  many  faults 
can  be  overlooked. 

(Tans  and  Browns)  Mexico,  Thotmes  III,  and  Copper  Medallion  were 
excellent  performers.  (Blends)  Right  Royal,  and  Royal  Wish.  (Amoe- 
nas)  Criterion,  Maytime,  Mystic  Melody.  Now  I  know,  for  sure,  that 
placing  Maytime  and  Mystic  Melody  in  the  Amoena  group  will  call 
forth  some  snappy  comment.  But  suit  yourself,  place  them  where  you 
will;  they  still  were  beautiful,  though  I  feel  Mystic  Melody  is  a  coarser 
flower  than  Pinnacle. 
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Now  we  come  to  that  much-inclusive  group,  the  tangerine  bearded 
irises,  of  various  shades  of  pink,  buff,  and  salmon.  One  of  the  faults 
most  frequently  ascribed  to  the  pinks  is  that  they  are  poorly  branched, 
and  that  their  blooms  bunch  at  the  top  of  the  stalk.  Happily,  this  fault 
is  rapidly  being  overcome — and  one  of  the  first  pinks  to  show  excellent 
branching  is  Love  Story — a  neat,  clean,  well  formed  pink  self,  of  good 
size  and  substance.  A  good  grower,  a  good  bloomer.  Apricot  Glory 
was  excellent,  and  very  beautiful.  Likewise  Pink  Formal,  Pink  Plume, 
Happy  Birthday,  and  Pink  Sensation.  An  unusual  one  was  June  Bride, 
and  if  it  were  not  one  of  Mr.  Hall’s  irises,  I’d  think  it  came  from  Dr. 
Kleinsorge — because  of  the  form  of  the  blossom.  The  falls  flare  well 
out,  like  Tobacco  Road.  But  they  are  not  widely  rounded  falls,  they 
are  narrower — and  slightly  strap-like.  Other  than  that,  the  flower  is 
crisp  and  clean  in  form,  and  its  color  is  a  lucious  combination  of  several 
shades  of  pink,  apricot,  and  salmon — with  a  bright,  bright  beard.  It 
will  be  a  popular  flower,  but  one  which  some  will  criticize  because 
of  those  narrow  falls. 

And,  speaking  of  criticism — I  must  not  forget  the  outstanding  display 
which  Color  Carnival  put  on!  Oh,  yes,  I  know — it’s  gaudy,  it’s  posi¬ 
tively  pagan!  No  one  likes  it,  except  people.  You  cannot  turn  your 
head,  and  pass  it  by  without  a  glance.  You  MUST  look  at  it — and  if 
you  can  look  at  it,  and  not  want  to  own  the  brazen  thing,  you’re  almost 
in  a  class  by  yourself.  It  may  win  few  prizes,  but  it  will  long  be  a 
favorite. 

There  were  well  over  one  thousand  varieties  on  display  in  St.  Louis 
this  year.  There  are  51  varieties  named  above — or  about  5%.  It  would 
be  easy  to  name  another  hundred  which  grew  well — but  I  prefer  to 
stop  with  what  I  felt  to  be  the  “cream  of  the  crop” — the  top  5%. 

Our  past  two  winters  in  St.  Louis  have  been  bad  ones.  On  November 
5,  1951,  while  everything  was  growing  lushly,  we  had  a  sudden  and 
severe  freeze.  Many  irises  which  should  have  bloomed  well  this  year, 
simply  couldn’t  take  that  punishment — and  sulked.  So  I  feel  doubly 
certain  that  these  51  are  worthy  of  being  named  at  the  top  5%  of  the 
St.  Louis  display. 

Many  others  who  were  in  St.  Louis  may  differ  with  these  selections. 
But  if  we  didn’t  have  differences  of  opinion,  there  would  be  very  few 
varieties  of  irises.  But  I  feel  safe  in  saying:  “These  were  good!”  (and, 
they  were  my  favorites ! ) 
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VARIETAL  COMMENTS  FROM  REGION  19 

Mrs.  Eileen  L.  Donahoe,  New  Jersey 

I  saw  South  Pacific  at  the  Kenneth  Smith’s  and  thought  it  very  lovely. 
I  thought  that  Admiration  in  the  clump  near  the  house  was  very  fine. 
Helen  Collingwood  performed  well  for  me.  It  had  10  bloom  stalks  and 
was  covered  with  flowers.  It  stood  up  well  in  the  rains  and  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  patch  of  color.  My  only  wish  is  that  the  falls  were  slightly  more 
flaring  but  that  is  personal  taste  and  there  are  those  who  like  the  flower 
just  as  it  is. 

I  know  that  my  soil  is  too  heavy  and  have  added  sand  this  year.  I 
must  look  into  hyper-humus.  I  could  get  plenty  of  humus  from  our 
forest  if  I  can  get  someone  to  take  the  tractor  up  to  haul  it  down. 

I  went  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Hall’s  early  in  the  season.  Very  few  of  his  reds 
were  in  flower  but  there  were  many  whites,  blues,  yellows,  and  some 
pinks.  The  most  unusual  seedling  was  a  white  flower,  W36  X  Helen 
McGregor,  large,  very  ruffled  and  crinkled,  standards  fringed  somewhat 
like  a  parrot  tulip.  Several  other  attractive  whites  and  blues  resulted 
from  this  same  cross.  The  cross  Helen  McGregor  X  W51  also  resulted 
in  several  fine  whites  and  light  blues.  There  were  several  golden  brown 
and  copper  seedlings  from  the  crosses:  Russet  Wings  x  Bryce  Canyon; 
Bryce  Canyon  X  B  44.  There  was  a  pink  from  the  cross  Radiation  X 
Cherie  which  could  be  described  as  rosy  pink,  tangerine  beard,  ruffled, 
flaring  form  and  well  branched  stems.  There  were  many  yellows,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  had  Golden  Eagle  blood.  In  general,  the  yellows  seemed 
to  have  good  branching.  He  has  a  blue-violet  bitone  which  is  a  giant; 
the  falls  have  a  velvety  texture,  some  brown  at  haft,  extremely  large 
flower  and  broad  foliage,  stems  well  branched  but  slightly  zigzag  at 
each  branch  origin;  this  plant  is  the  result  of  his  cross  B1  10  x  W36. 

I  saw  Dr.  Dolman’s  introductions  of  this  year  at  Mr.  Holton’s  garden 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  claimed  that  Spanish  Cream  and  Jill  are  weather 
resistant.  They  do  appear  to  have  good  substance.  The  first  is  light 
yellow  and  not  particularly  unusual  as  to  color.  The  latter  is  light  blue; 
the  flowers  are  slightly  darker  when  first  open  and  then  fade  to  almost 
a  blue-white.  The  catalog  describes  the  flowers  as  “perky”  and  that  is 
apt.  The  flowers  are  rather  small  but  they  have  crisp,  stylish  quality, 
and  they  are  numerous,  four  or  five  being  open  at  one  time.  I  believe 
that  this  type  of  iris  has  a  place  in  the  garden.  I  personally  would  wish 
for  better  color,  since  I  do  not  care  for  the  insipid  blue  tones  such  as 
one  finds  in  Helen  McGregor.  I  was  too  early  at  Holton’s  garden  to 
see  Mrs.  Price’s  “Conchell”  Pink,  and  I  simply  could  not  get  down  to  her 
garden.  Mr.  Holton  says  that  it  blooms  quite  late  in  the  season  which 
is  unusual  for  a  pink,  I  believe. 
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At  the  time  I  was  at  Presby,  there  was  nothing  in  bloom  that  was  un¬ 
usual  or  new  to  me.  But  I  was  early  and  could  not  get  back  for  the 
later  bloom.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  showed  their  Two  Snows  at  the  New 
Jersey  Iris  Society  Show  and  got  first.  I  like  the  crisp  ruffles  of  Two 
Snows  and  am  glad  to  see  a  white  that  is  not  big  and  floppy.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  Scott’s  got  the  recognition  for  I  think  that  they  are 
discriminating  and  scientific  in  their  work. 

From  observations  made  here  at  home,  I  found  Sunset  Blaze  and 
Alpine  Glow  especially  fine  among  the  early  flowering  iris.  This  was 
the  first  year  for  Sunset  Blaze  in  my  garden  and  it  was  very  pleasing. 
It  was  well  received  at  the  N.  J.  Iris  show.  Two  that  have  lovely  color 
but  no  substance  for  survival  in  this  climate  are  Sky  Ranger  and  Melody 
Lane;  they  may  do  better  the  second  year.  Dawn  Reflection  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  plicata  but  I  am  developing  an  allergy  to  plicatas.  Among  the 
later  blooming  varieties,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  Mrs.  Nes¬ 
mith’s  Desert  Dusk  which  has  magnificent  color  with  a  wonderful  over¬ 
lay;  it  stood  up  very  well  in  the  heat.  A  soft  red  self,  Regis  Royal 
(Marx)  has  beautiful  form  and  took  the  heat.  Another  red  which  I  find 
takes  the  heat  quite  well  is  Garden  Glory.  It  bloomed  late  and  was 
planted  next  to  Pale  Primrose,  also  late,  and  the  two  were  foils  for  each 
other.  General  Patton  has  rich  color  and  seems  to  take  the  heat;  it  will 
probably  be  taller  on  the  second  year  plant.  I  find  that  there  are  de¬ 
cided  reactions  to  Maytime;  some  people  are  mad  about  it  and  others 
think  it  a  complete  washout.  It  may  be  very  interesting  in  a  clump  and 
I  am  withholding  opinion  until  later.  I  like  Pinnacle  very  much;  it 
makes  me  feel  calm  and  peaceful.  I  also  liked  it  when  I  saw  it  at  Mr. 
Holton’s.  Summit  did  not  bloom  and  I  want  to  get  Truly  Yours  from 
Mr.  Fay. 

Don’t  laugh,  but  Color  Carnival  had  4  bloom  stalks  and  some  people 
just  love  that  monstrosity.  Many  of  my  one-year  plants  did  not  bloom 
so  I  did  not  see  New  Snow,  Tranquility,  Argus  Pheasant,  Twilight  Sky, 
Corporal  Mary  and  several  others. 

Among  the  blues,  I  found  Pierre  Menard  as  grown  by  Mr.  Holton 
very  pleasing  and  I  still  like  Keene  Valley.  An  older  blue  which  per¬ 
formed  well  here  is  Lake  Shannon;  it  really  took  the  weather.  Distance 
has  always  been  a  faithful  and  reliable  performer  in  my  garden  and 
it  is  weather  resistant. 

I  have  tried  to  set  down  my  reactions  as  I  saw  the  iris  this  year  with¬ 
out  pulling  punches.  I  am  always  conscious  of  the  fact  that  under  other 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  a  variety  may  be  a  world  beater.  And 
I  am  always  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  see  only  a  fraction  of  what 
I  should  see,  both  as  to  number  of  varieties  and  period  of  time.  When  I 
live  with  varieties  for  a  few  years,  I  know  what  they  will  do. 
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Our  flflembers  'Write  .  .  . 


AN  AUTUMN  BLOOMING  IRIS 

The  following,  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  G. 
A.  Krause  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon, 
is  quoted  from  Gardening,  an  English 
magazine. 

“The  introduction  of  a  really  ‘out¬ 
standing  Iris  barhata  is  a  feature  in 
Messrs.  R.  Cayeux’s  current  list  which 
should  be  welcomed. 

This  iris  is  named  “Lugano”  and 
described  as  a  large  white  flower  with 
a  sulphur-coloured  throat.  It  stands 
about  40  ins.  high,  well  branched,  with 
six  to  eight  flowers  all  blooming  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  main  improvement,  however,  is 
that  for  six  years  since  it  first  flowered 
it  has  bloomed  again  in  the  autumn,  a 
feature  which  surely  must  mark  it  as 
the  greatest  advance  in  this  section 
since  “Dominion”  first  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  many  years  ago. 

Although  some  varieties  occasionally 
produce  autumn  flowers  the  infusion 
of  this  characteristic  into  others  should 
add  greatly  to  the  popularity  of  the 
genus.” — W.  T.  Sadler,  Pinhoe,  Devon. 

WHAT  EVERY  OLD  IRIS  GROWER 
SHOULD  KNOW 

I  note  in  the  Bulletin  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  sources  of  the  iris  “Zua.” 

This  variety  may  be  had  of  Rex  D. 
Pearce,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey.  I  got 
Zua  from  this  nursery  in  1952.  Pearce 
also  lists  a  number  of  other  “hard  to 
get”  varieties. 

As  a  new  member,  possibly  I  may  be 
regarded  as  presumptious  in  criticising 
the  views  of  older  members,  but  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  expressing  my  unfavor¬ 
able  reaction  to  certain  letters  which 
appear  in  the  April,  1952,  Bulletin.  If 
these  views  represent  the  dominant 
thoughts  of  the  Iris  Society,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  is  doomed  to  early  de¬ 
mise. 


I  have  every  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  those  whose  experience  should  qualify 
them  as  experts,  though  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  I  have  found  in  my  con¬ 
tacts  in  the  American  Rose  Society  that 
not  all  of  the  old-timers  know  as  much 
as  they  think  they  do  about  roses.  I 
suspect  that  the  same  thing  may  be 
true  of  self-appointed  iris  veterans.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  one  grows  in  experience 
one  becomes  attached  to  certain  fet¬ 
ishes,  dogmata  and  “sacred  cows,”  which 
color  one’s  views  immoderately. 

Do  not  scorn  the  beginner  and  the 
neophyte.  From  his  ranks  come  your 
future  members,  not  from  the  older 
people  who  already  think  they  know 
the  whole  story  by  heart.  They  may,  and 
do  contribute  much  to  progress  in  iris 
culture,  and  we  want  to  read  what  they 
have  to  say.  But  if  you  are  wise*  you 
will  not  assume  that  we  who  are  new  to 
the  game  sit  with  bated  breath  to  learn 
the  latest  theories  of  hybridizing  or  the 
lineage  of  expensive  new  varieties.  We 
want  to  know  how  to  raise  iris,  how  to 
take  care  of  them,  transplant  them,  etc. 
It  is  fatuous  to  suggest  that  these  things 
are  set  forth  in  back  numbers  of  the 
Bulletin,  which  we  can  procure  (if  still 
in  print),  and  wade  through  laboriously 
to  find  out  what  we  want  to  know.  The 
American  Rose  Society  is  so  aware  of 
this  attitude  that  it  goes  to  great  length 
to  attract  the  new  and  enthusiastic  rose 
gardener,  and  publishes  a  very  fine 
manual  to  acquaint  him  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  rose  culture,  called  “What 
Every  Rose  Grower  Should  Know.” 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  availability  of 
many  excellent  texts  on  rose  culture 
which  are  to  some  extent  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  neophyte.  The  Rose  Society 
also  sells  all  rose  books  currently  in 
Sprint,  and  adds  to  its  revenue  out  of  the 
profits.  It  also  maintains  a  huge  lend¬ 
ing  library,  for  the  free  use  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Annual  is  a  valuable  book. 
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every  year,  well  worth  the  cost  of  mem¬ 
bership,  even  if  there  were  not  a 
monthly  magazine  and  numerous  other 
benefits. 

To  be  sure,  the  membership  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  Iris  Society,  but  that 
was  not  always  the  case.  The  increase 
has  been  a  direct  result  of  the  policy 
of  catering  to  the  tenderfoot  as  well  as 
to  the  ancient  zealot.  You  cannot  build 
up  a  very  large  or  very  successful  or¬ 
ganization  exclusively  from  intellectual 
snobs  and  self-styled  experts. 

I  have  no  claim  to  deep  knowledge 
of  iris,  or  even  of  roses,  though  I  fancy 
I  do  know  more  about  roses  than  the 
average.  But  I  am  more  of  an  expert  in 
several  other  fields  of  endeavor,  and 
know  quite  a  lot  about  people  and  how 
they  react  to  high-hatting  by  those  who 
consider  themselves  above  the  common 
herd. 

You  can’t  build  up  a  society  out  of 
experts  alone;  there  just  aren’t  enough 
of  them.  Everyone  has  to  start  some¬ 
where.  Experts  aren’t  born  that  way. 
You  don’t  start  off  in  primary  school 
with  vector  analysis,  or  even  differential 
calculus. 

The  American  Iris  Society  is  com¬ 
posed  of  people  who  are  in  all  stages 
of  learning.  As  as  the  pundits  die  off 
they  must  be  replaced  with  those  who 
are  on  their  way  up,  who  in  turn  must 
be  replaced  with  newcomers  who  know 
little  or  nothing,  but  have  their  mouths 
open  for  easily  digested  food.  If  you 
snub  them,  why  should  they  join  up,  or 
having  done  so,  why  should  they  stay 
in?  We  have  intellectual  snobs  in  the 
Rose  Society  too,  but  we  don’t  let  them 
kill  off  our  nursery. — Philip  McCutch- 
eon  Armstrong,  341  West  Main  Street, 
Dalton,  Pennsylvania. 

OREGON  ENCORE 

Last  year  I  decided  to  take  the  plunge 
and  join  the  AIS.  It  was  something  of 
a  milestone  for  me,  then  just  20,  as  it 
sort  of  officially  launched  what  I  hoped 
to  be  a  long  association  with  the  iris. 

I  haven’t  regretted  it.  I’ve  read  and 


re-read  my  Bulletins  and  enjoyed  the 
articles — no,  not  every  one  of  them,  but 
I’m  sure  that  each  article  is  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  a  large  segment  of  the 
Society.  I’ve  learned  to  feel  almost  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  great  men 
and  women  of  irisdom  as  they  speak 
from  the  Bulletin’s  pages.  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  and  enthus¬ 
iasm  shown  here.  And  some  masterful 
writing,  as  witness  the  beautiful  and 
stirring  tribute  paid  Sydney  Mitchell 
by  Tom  Craig  in  the  April  Bulletin. 

Certainly  Walter  Welch  has  the  right 
viewpoint  on  the  importance  of  the 
Society  as  an  advanced  scientific  group. 
Many  of  us  new  members  are  very 
hungry  for  information,  and  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  is  invaluable  in  supplying  it. 

I  have  benefitted  fully  as  much  from 
my  regional  meeting  this  May  in  Port¬ 
land  as  from  the  fine  Bulletin  articles. 
We  have  a  fine  region,  I  think,  and  I’ve 
been  very  fortunate  in  making  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  so  many  fine  amateur  and 
commercial  iris  growers  and  breeders. 
(Such  as  Mrs.  Haas,  Fred  DeForest, 
Bennett  Jones,  Mrs.  M.  N.  Mahood,  Dr. 
Kleinsorge,  and  my  neighbors,  the 
Schreiners) . 

I’m  enjoying  my  work  with  the  iris, 
and  hope  it  may  be  profitable  both 
ways.  This  iris  society  intrigues  me  so 
much  I’ve  joined  the  English  one,  and 
plan  to  join  the  Greater  Portland  Iris 
Society  this  summer. — Marvin  Black, 
2270  Chemawa  Rd.,  Salem,  Ore. 

HALF-SOLED  IRIS 

I  wonder  if  I  have  learned  something 
old  or  new?  An  old  gardener  who 
helped  me  this  spring  asked  me  to  get 
some  leather  dust  from  a  shoe  repair 
shop.  He  dusted  my  iris  before  a  good 
shower  with  this  leather  waste.  It  is 
amazing  how  lush  and  healthy  the  iris 
leaves  are;  not  one  stalk  needed  to  be 
supported.  Blooms  lasted  much  longer 
and  my  earthworms  are  going  crazy 
around  the  clumps.  Wonder  if  anyone 
else  has  tried  this?  —  Mrs.  Helena 
Kohn,  1741  Strathmore  Ave.,  E.  Cleve¬ 
land  12,  Ohio. 
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REGIONAL  PERFORMANCE* 

Being  one  of  the  average  members 
myself  I  fully  sympathise  with  the  rest 
of  you  and  I  am  going  to  make  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  might  work  pretty  well.  I 
have  quite  a  lot  of  named  varieties 
both  old  and  fairly  new.  Some  of  the 
old  ones  I  have  had  17  or  18  years  as 
my  love  for  iris  started  when  I  was 
twelve  years  old  when  I  saw  my  first 
lavender  blue  blanket-stitched  plicatas 
— by  the  way  I  still  have  that  iris. 
I  have  grown  it  in  all  kinds  of  con¬ 
ditions,  dry,  wet,  crowded.  I  have 
never  known  it  to  have  root  rot  or  fail 
to  bloom  at  least  some.  That  is  not  what 
I  started  out  to  say  but  this:  why  not 
take  a  poll  from  the  members  in  your 
Bulletins  telling  how  a  list  of  old  and 
new  varieties  do  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Say  I  send  in  a  list  to  this  Bul¬ 
letin  telling  how  they  do  here  in  Uma¬ 
tilla  or  eastern  Oregon ;  the  others 
check  for  all  over  the  country  in  the 
next  Bulletin  together  with  a  new  list, 
thus  finding  out  how  these  and  other 
iris  do  all  over  the  country  for  the 
average  grower. 

Rosy  Wings  bloomed  on  first  year 
plant,  grew  vigorously,  had  four  bloom 
stalks  second  year,  has  shown  no  sign 
of  disease,  does  not  fade,  has  been  an 
all-around  good  iris  here. 

Sierra  Blue  did  not  bloom  until  sec¬ 
ond  year,  got  root  rot.  I  moved  and 
started  over  again  last  year  and  it  didn’t 
bloom  this  year.  A  lovely  color  I  think. 

Caprice:  That  belittled  intermediate 
bloomed  first  year  from  small  dried  up 
root  I  received  17  years  ago,  has  never 
failed  to  bloom  since.  I  think  it  just 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  use  some  of 
these  old  plants  as  parents  once  in  a 
while.  It  has  never  had  any  kind  of 
disease  in  all  these  years. 

The  following,  like  Rosy  Wings,  are 
all-around  good  irises  here:  Oregon  Sun¬ 
shine,  Snoqualamie,  Tiffany,  Prairie 
Sunset  and  Taji  Mahal. 

Lady  Mohr  bloomed  second  year  from 
small  start,  also  Stardom  and  Ruth 
Pollock. 

October  Blaze  bloomed  16th  of  Aug¬ 


ust  first  year,  last  year  bloomed  in 
spring  but  not  in  the  fall  and  again  this 
spring;  lots  of  increase. 

Gudrun:  I  had  a  plant  four  years 
which  has  never  bloomed,  just  sulks. 
Got  another  last  year,  it  bloomed  this 
year. 

Great  Lakes  did  the  same  as  Sierra 
Blue. 

Sandia  rotted,  other  iris  growing  all 
around. 

Edith  Rorke  and  Earl  Cross  in  the 
same  soil  as  Sandra  are  perfectly 
healthy. 

What  do  you  think,  a  good  idea  or 
not?  Of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  done 
by  each  section  of  the  country  to  get  a 
fair  estimate  of  how  they  do. — Mrs. 
Hazel  Butson,  Route  2,  Box  241,  Uma¬ 
tilla,  Ore. 

*  The  Bulletin  would  welcome  comment 
on  this  idea. 

BUREAU  OF  MISSING  PERSONS! 

Just  to  show  you  how  the  iris  Bulletin 
makes  people  happy  in  more  ways  than 
one,  I’ll  tell  you  a  little  story. 

Many  years  ago  I  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  where  I  met  Corinne 
Carpenter.  After  I  came  home  we  wrote 
often.  As  time  went  on  our  correspond¬ 
ence  resulted  in  Christmas  letters  tell¬ 
ing  about  our  jobs — then  marriage — 
children.  Then  mine  became  boring  to 
her  with  iris,  iris,  iris. 

I  haven’t  heard  from  Corinne  Walker 
for  several  years  until  yesterday.  She 
had  moved. 

This  is  what  she  says,  “Don’t  be 
shocked  to  hear  from  me.  I  found  your 
name  in  the  American  Iris  Society  Bul¬ 
letin.  Remember  you  sent  me  the  iris 
rhizomes  up  the  valley?  They  lived  and 
bloomed  before  we  moved.  I  guess  I 
have  the  ‘bug’  as  bad  as  anyone  else 
now  and  have  60  varieties.  Crossing 
doesn’t  sound  interesting  to  me,  but 
then  neither  did  having  named  varieties 
about  two  years,  ago,  and  look  what 
happened!” 

It  was  worth  the  price  of  the  Bulletin 
to  hear  from  her. — Margaret  Clay- 
ville,  Burley,  Idaho. 
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QUOTABLE  QUOTES 

At  the  Region  Seventeen  Meeting  in 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Rogers’  garden  on  see¬ 
ing  Lady  Rogers,  Mrs.  C.  E.  McCaughey 
of  Oklahoma  City  said,  “It  is  captivating 
the  iris  world  with  its  wonderful  sub¬ 
stance  smooth  finish  and  its  beautiful 
form.” 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Sapp  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  look¬ 
ing  at  Northwestern  in  the  the  W.  F. 
Scott’s  garden  in  St.  Louis  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Meeting,  said,  “It  is  definitely 
regal  in  its  rich  color  and  style.” 

“If  you  are  in  a  down  mood”  said 
Mrs.  Glen  Spears  of  Oklahoma  City, 
“just  come  over  and  look  through  my 
picture  window  at  Amandine.  With  the 
morning  sun  shining  upon  its  loveliness 
it  is  comparable  to  the' breath  of  spring.” 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Schmalstig  of  Dayton, 
Ohio  says  of  Love  Story,  “The  well 
branched  stalk  and  the  satin  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  pink  flaring  flower  with  its 
tangerine  beard  make  a  picture  of  sheer 
beauty  in  my  garden.” 

Ray  Rickman  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  on  view¬ 
ing  Brittania  in  his  garden  exclaims, 
“It  is  an  exciting  flower  of  carmine  red 
and  is  certainly  worth  gtting  up  an  hour 
earlier  in  order  to  enjoy  its  majestic 
charm.” 

“The  sparkling  blue-white  Mohr  cre¬ 
ation  of  Parachute  No.  2  has  given  me 
an  extra  thrill,”  said  Mrs.  Cecil  McCut- 
cheon  on  looking  at  it  in  the  garden 
of  Mrs.  C.  E.  McCaughey,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

“Pink  Plume  was  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  irises  at  the  St.  Louis  Meet¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Harry  Archer  of  Miami, 
Okla.  “It’s  color  is  a  refreshing  orchid- 
pink  and  it  will  quickly  take  its  place 
among  the  good  bloomers.” — Mrs.  Rus¬ 
sell  Pryer,  1216  N.W.  33rd  St.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

THE  BEES  DO  IT  TOO 

May  I  suggest  to  readers  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  that  we  discard  what  seems  to  be 
a  growing  tendency  to  speak  of  a  new 
iris  as  the  “creation”  of  so  and  so.  It’s 
such  an  arrogantly  presumptious  term. 


to  use  the  mildest  description  I  can 
think  of,  although  I’m  sure  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  complimentary. 

While  any  of  us  may  swell  with  pride 
at  the  beautiful  things  which  may  evolve 
from  our  small  assist  to  nature,  we  do 
not  create  even  the  beauty  we  behold. 
Let’s  stick  to  an  humbler  and  more 
truthful  term.  Even  “originate”  is  a 
strong  term,  but  create — no.MRS.  W.  A. 
Gates,  414  W.  College  St.,  Aurora,  Mo. 

120  WANTED 

If  anyone  has,  and  wishes  to  dispose 
of,  a  copy  of  Bulletin  Number  120 
would  they  please  get  in  touch  with 
me. — Philip  W.  Edinger,  506  Standard 
Street,  El  Segundo,  Calif. 

INFORMATION  PLEASE 

Will  someone  tell  a  poor  enthusiastic 
AIS  member  why  some  of  my  most  be¬ 
loved  iris  grow  the  wrong  direction? 
When  we  dig  them  we  find  they  have  no 
roots — small  rhizomes,  sometimes  in  the 
first  stages  the  roots  are  many  but 
hollow,  and  on  the  road  to  disappearing. 
Have  a  somewhat  sandy,  well  drained 
soil.  Haven’t  over  watered.  Used  bone- 
meal  as  directed.  These  sick  ones  are 
planted  among  the  ones  that  flourish. 
No  bad  odor  or  bugs,  could  it  be  they 
need  some  well  rotted  steer  manure  and 
more  water? 

Don’t  tell  me  that  iris  are  one  of  the 
easiest  flowers  to  grow!  But  how  we 
love  them!  It’s  so  disheartening  though. 
I  had  two  plants  that  pineappled.  After 
reading  the  article  about  pineappling  in 
our  Bulletin  I  immediately  took  a  look 
and  found  the  rhizomes  were  bared  to 
the  sun.  I  covered  them  with  two  inches 
of  soil,  watered  them,  and  in  two  weeks 
the  ends  of  the  pineappled  leaves  were 
growing  and  growing  straight.  The  idea 
of  Mrs.  Victor  Perini  worked  for  me. 
Thought  perhaps  my  experience  would 
be  of  interest  to  someone. 

Thank  you  for  any  information  you 
or  anyone  has  to  offer  on  the  rootless 
rhizomes. — Mrs.  Ray  Nendel,  Orcutt, 
Calif. 
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COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 


ANDERSON'S  GARDENS 

Hybridizer  and  Grower  of  Fine  Iris, 
Hemerocallis  and  Orchids. 
FREE  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

JOHN  F.  ANDERSON 

2308  S.  Mountain  Ave.,  Duarte,  Calif. 


CHERRY  HILL 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 

QUALITY  IRIS 

Write  for  Catalog 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


LOUISIANA  IRIS 

Introductions  by  Chowning,  Clark, 
Conger,  Dormon,  Kerper  and  Smith 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

SIDNEY  L.  CONGER 

609  South  Hazel,  Arcadia,  Louisiana 

COOLEY'S  GARDENS 

SILVERTON,  OREGON 

Featuring  the 
KLEINSORGE  BROWNS 
and  the  famous 
HALL  FLAMINGO  PINKS 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  IN  COLOR  25 <t 


KODACHROME  SLIDE 
RENTAL  SETS 

Send  10c  for  list  100  new  sets 

HEMEROCALLIS: 

THE  PERENNIAL  SUPREME 

Limited  DeLuxe  Edition,  $7.50  Postpaid 

PHILIP  G.  CORLISS 

P.  O.  Box  68B  Somerton,  Arizona 


AUDREY  B.  COTTAM 

Grower  of  Fine  Iris 
Route  2  Union,  Missouri 

(On  Highway  66,  4  miles  east  of  St. 
Claire,  Mo.)  1/3  of  gross  sales  goes  to 
the  Cancer  Society. 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRIS 
CROSS  LAKE 
IRIS  GARDEN 

HYBRIDIZER  AND  GROWER 
A  select  list  of  distinctive  varieties 
Price  List  upon  Request 
South  Lake  Shore  Drive  R.D.  4 
SHREVEPORT,  LOUISIANA 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

Growers  of 

"IRISES  OF  DISTINCTION" 
Jack  G.  Linse 

Route  3-— Box  20 1 -B  Yakima,  Wash. 

EDENWALD  GARDENS 

Vincennes,  Indiana 

Iris,  Dwarf  to  Tall,  Bearded,  Beardless. 
Daylilies,  best  new  and  old  varieties. 
Big  stock,  vigorous  plants.  Catalog  free. 


ELMHERST  GARDENS 

GROWERS  AND  HYBRIDIZERS  OF 
GUARANTEED  TOP  QUALITY  PLANTS. 

IRIS  —  HEMEROCALLIS 

3128  N.  Muscatel,  P.  O.  Box  S 
ROSEMEAD,  CALIFORNIA 

ELOISE  GARDENS 

Choice  and  Distinctive  Iris 

WRITE  FOR  LIST 

Box  178  Inglewood,  Calif. 
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Fairmount 

Gardens 

LOWELL,  MASS. 
Presents  1952  Introductions  of: 

STEDMAN  BUTTRICK 
HAROLD  KNOWLTON 
EDWARD  WATKINS 
H.  F.  HALL 
JESSE  WILLS 
GEDDES  DOUGLAS 
MRS.  THOMAS  NESMITH 
CATALOG  15c. 
Deductible  from  1st  Order 


FAY  GARDENS 

Home  of 

Quality  Iris  Introductions 

1522  Isabella  Street 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 


FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

IRIS  &  HEMEROCALLIS 

C.  W.  TOMPKINS 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 
423  Casselman  Sioux  City  17,  Iowa 


GREEN  THUMB  GARDENS 

GROWERS  OF 

Fine  Iris  &  Daylilies 

’’MORE  PLANTS  FOR  LESS  MONEY" 

We  give  PREMIUMS 

P.  O.  BOX  142  824  GAMBRELL 

FORT  WORTH  15,  TEXAS 

Catalog  on  request 

Our  gardens  are  open,  visit  us  in  1952. 


HOWE  GARDENS 

IRIS  DAYLILIES 

Fine  Selection — Well  Grown  Plants 

O.  R.  HOWE,  JR. 
Holliston  Massachusetts 

IRIS  CITY  GARDENS 

Choice  Washington  Grown 
Iris  and  Daylilies. 

THE  LOSEYS 

Rt.  2,  Box  248  B  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

IRISDALE  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Horton,  Prop. 

Dwarf,  Intermediate,  Tall 
Bearded,  Siberian —  List  on  Request 
528  W.  Bristol  St.  Elkhart,  Ind. 

I  R  I  S  N  O  L  L 

FRED  DE  FOREST 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 

Route  I  Monroe,  Oregon 

Free  Catalog  Sent  on  Request 

IRIS  NOVELTIES 
OF  TOMORROW- 
PRICED  FOR  TODAY 

Free  catalog  of  390  Varieties  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

OUR  CATALOG  TALKS 
YOUR  LANGUAGE! 

NO  COLOR  CATALOG  ISSUED 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy  stock 
is  grown  in  the  famous  Yakima  Valley. 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS 
Rt.  I ,  Box  805 
Yakima,  Washington 
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LAMB  NURSERIES 

FINEST  IRIS 

RARE  ALPINES  NEW  PERENNIALS 
E.  101  Sharp,  Box  B,  Spokane  II,  Wash. 

LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 
FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGron,  Prop. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.  Toledo  14,  Ohio 

LONGFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

Featuring  Cook,  Lapham,  Waters,  and 
Williamson  Introductions. 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 
BLUFFTON  INDIANA 


Lynn  Iris  Gardens 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  IRIS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  SPECIES 

Bearded — Douglasiana 
Louisiana — Spuria — Siberian 
Evansia  Iris  &  Hemerocallis 

Illustrated  catalog  upon  request 

7041  Woodman  Avenue 
VAN  NUYS,  CALIFORNIA 

For  the  Famous  Sass  Introductions 

IRIS— HEMEROCALLIS— PEONIES 

MAPLE  ROAD  GARDEN 

Sass  Bros.,  RFD  I,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Maple  Valley  Iris  Gardens 

MRS.  C.  G.  WHITING 
Hybridizer  and  Grower  of  Fine  Iris 

MAPLETON  IOWA 

Color  Catalog  on  Request 

Landscape 
With  Iris 

Wonderful  flowers  from 
Washington's  Famous 
YAKIMA  VALLEY 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

JOHN  H.  MARBLE 

Box  B,  Grandview,  Washington 

MILLIKEN  GARDENS 

385  West  Colorado  Street 
Arcadia  California 

IRIS— HEMEROCALLIS 

Catalog  in  Color  on  Request 

"Northern  Grown" 
PEONIES,  IRIS, 
HEMEROCALLIS 

MISSION  GARDENS 

TECHNY,  ILLINOIS 
(3  Mi.  North  of  Glenview.) 


NOVELTY  DAFFODILS 

There  are  few  bulbous  plants  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  Daffodils  for  associating  with 
your  Iris  planting.  Ours  is  one  of  the  best 
American  collections.  Write  for  our  cata¬ 
logue. 

GRANT  E.  MITSCH 

DAFFODIL  HAVEN  CANBY,  OREGON 
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MORGAN'S  GARDENS 

LATEST  and  BEST  in 

BEARDED  IRIS 

8805  East  66th  St. 

Kansas  City  3,  Missouri 

PARADISE  GARDENS 
FOR  CLEAN,  HEALTHY 

IRIS  RHIZOMES 

True  to  name.  Splendid  varieties 

MRS.  J.  G.  CAVIN 

Route  1,  Box  375  Wapato,  Wash. 

NATIONAL  IRIS  GARDENS 

MRS.  HOWARD  WEED 

QUALITY  IRIS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Office  and  Gardens 

4475  S.  W.  Huber  Ave. 
BEAVERTON,  OREGON 

New  American  Strain  of 
Japanese  Iris 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

R.  R.  3,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

NORWOOD 

IRIS  GARDENS 

IRIS  —  DAYLILIES 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  OVER  500 
VARIETIES  SENT  UPON  .  REQUEST 
12049  Hailwood  Dr.,  El  Monte,  Calif. 

RAINBOW 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

Lloyd  Austin 

SPECIALIZING  IN  THE  UNUSUAL 
Oncos,  Regelias,  Oncogelias,  Colorful 
Oncobreds  and  Mohrs,  The  New  Fla¬ 
mingo  Pinks,  Autumn  and  Winter  Bloom¬ 
ers,  Iris  Oddities,  Dwarfs,  Border  Iris,  In¬ 
termediates,  Table  Iris,  Beardless  and  Tall 
Bearded  Iris  in  wide  array. 

YEAR-ROUND  BLOOM 
Comprehensive  IRIS  MANUAL  on  cul¬ 
ture  and  hybridizing  of  all  types  of  Iris 
available  with  orders. 

WRITE  FOR  WORLD'S  MOST 
INFORMATIVE  IRIS  CATALOG 

OF  500  VARIETIES 

Route  1  Placerville,  California 

1  will  buy  your  surplus  iris  of 
late  introductions  if  priced 
right.  Also  Wabash,  Amigo, 
Frank  Adams  and  Tiffany. 

Send  your  list  and  approxi¬ 
mate  amounts. 

M.  OLIVER 

P.  O.  Box  86  Tyler,  Texas 

OZARK  IRIS  GARDENS 
Jack  Greer 

TALL  BEARDED  &  SIBERIAN  IRIS 
Catalog  on  Request 

OZARK,  ARKANSAS 

SAUNA  FLOWER  FARMS 

Successor  to 

FAIR  CHANCE  FARM 

Beloit,  Kansas 

IRIS,  PEONIES 

Box  539  •  Salina,  Kansas 

PALMER'S 

Mid-West  Display  Gardens 
CONSTANTINE,  MICH. 

Iris — Hemerocallis — Mums 

PRICES  ON  REQUEST 

1949 

CHECK  LIST 

A  ten-year  compilation  of  all 
registration  data 

PRICE  $2.50  POSTPAID 
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SPECIALISTS  IN 


IRIS  and 
H  EME  ROCALLI  S 


SCHREINER'S 
GARDENS 
Featuring  the 
Stevens'  Iris 
from  New 
Zealand  and 
New  Black  I  ris 

•  Hybridizers 

•  Importers 

•  Exporters 
Quality  Oregon 
Stock 

Route  2,  Box  327-K 
SALEM,  OREGON 


Send  25c  for  Catalog  in  Color 


TELL’S 

IRIS  GARDEN 

691  East  8th  North,  Provo,  Utah 

OFFERS 

The  World's  Finest  Iris  Varieties 
and  New  Introductions. 

Write  for  our  Hybridizer's  Handbook  and 
Catalog,  complete  with  pedigrees,  25c 
deductible  from  your  first  order. 


SHEYENNE  GARDENS 

Ruth  M.  and  Martin  Johnson 
growers  &  hybridizers 

WEST  FARGO,  N.  DAKOTA 


Syllmar  Gardens 

ELMA  MIESS 
Grower  and  hybridizer  of 

FINE  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

12982  Borden  Ave. 

SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIFORNIA 
Catalog  in  color  on  request 


LOUISIANA 
NATIVE  IRISES 

Collection  of  choice  blues,  reds,  purples 
and  white:  $5.00  per  dozen,  postpaid. 
Garden  collection  of  good  blues,  reds 
and  purples:  $3.00  per  dozen,  postpaid. 
Named  varieties  quoted  on  request.  Ship¬ 
ping  period  August  through  October. 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS 
NURSERY 

CLAUDE  W.  DAVIS,  Proprietor 
470  Delgado  Drive 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON 

PEONIES,  IRIS  & 
HEMEROCALLIS. 

Sarcoxie,  Missouri 
Phone  269 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

A  new  membership  list  will  be  published  in  January,  1953.  Please  notify 
the  Secretary,  AIS,  Franklin  Rd.,  Brentwood,  Tenn.,  if  your  address  has 
been  changed  or  if  the  Society's  records  are  in  any  way  incorrect. 
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.  .  .  This  is  the  new  book  that  simply  yet 
expertly  explains  the  complex  and  fasci¬ 
nating  science  of  genetics.  In  the  iris 
world,  where  breeding  is  so  vitally  im¬ 
portant,  an  understanding  of  basic  as¬ 
pects  will  do  wonders  toward  increasing 
your  enjoyment ,  if  you’re  a  hobbyist 
.  .  .  or  increasing  your  pro  jit,  if  it’s  your 
business. 

UNDERSTANDING 

HEREDITY 


An  Introduction  to  Genetics 


By  RICHARD  B.  GOLDSCHMIDT 

Here,  as  told  by  a  world-famous  authority,  is 
the  story  of  inheritance,  especially  written  to 
be  read  with  profit  by  those  with  little  or  no 
scientific  training.  After  showing  what  is  and 
what  isn’t  inherited,  the  author  shows  how 
sex  cells  control  all  hereditary  traits.  He  then 
treats  the  Mendelian  laws,  the  function  of  the 
chromosomes,  mutations,  and  various  other 
genetic  factors. 

Read  UNDERSTANDING  HEREDITY  for 
real  help  in  answering  problems  of  plant  breed¬ 
ing  and  a  true  insight  into  much  of  the  living 
world  in  general! 

Praise  from  the  experts  .  .  . 

.  .  the  most  successful  effort  yet  made  to 
228  pages  $3.75  produce  a  short,  simple  treatise  on  genetic 

principles.  It  should  have  an  especial  appeal 
to  the  seriously  interested  layman.  .  .  .”■ — 
L.P.V.  Johnson ,  genticist  and  plant  breeder, 
Univ.  of  Alberta 

“.  .  .  completely  successful  in  what  (it)  set 
out  to  do,  to  present  genetics  in  the  simplest 
possible  way  to  the  layman.” — A.  C.  Faberge, 
botanist,  Univ.  of  Missouri 

“.  .  .  the  simplest  yet  most  complete  account 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  genetics  that 
has  yet  been  published.” — A.  H.  Hersh,  biolog¬ 
ist,  Western  Reserve  Univ. 

ORDER  NOW  FROM: 

American  Iris  Society 

Franklin  Road,  Brentwood,  Tennessee 


REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Region  1 — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Pride,  67  West  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Region  2 — Northern  New  York.  Mr.  M.  J.  Brownell,  Mt.  Upton,  N.Y. 

Region  3-— Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Mr.  John  C.  Lyster,  120  W. 
Providence  Rd.,  Clifton  Heights,  Penna. 

Region  4 — Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Louis  McDonald,  516  Victoria  Ave.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Region  5 — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Mrs. 
Isabelle  Bowen  Henderson,  213  Oberlin  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Region  6 — Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Mr.  Earl  E.  Evans,  Rural  Route 
1,  Fort  Wayne  8,  Indiana. 

Region  7 — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Mrs.  T.  B. 

Revell,  Jr.,  334  Third  St.,  Grenada,  Miss. 

Region  8 — Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Mrs.  William  Peterson,  3731 
Oliver  Avenue  North,  Minneapolis  12,  Minnesota. 

Region  9 — Illinois.  Mr.  Gerald  J.  Donahue,  134  S.  Cuyler  Ave.,  Oak 
Park,  IB. 

Region  10 — Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  Mrs.  Milton  (Lillian  Hall)  Trichel, 
811  Kirby  PI.,  Shreveport  54,  La. 

Region  11 — Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Nelson,  906 
Foster  Ave.,  Coeur  D’Alene,  Idaho. 

Region  12 — Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  M.  D.  Naylor,  1484 
Yale  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Region  13 — Washington  and  Oregon.  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Haase,  Rt.  3,  Vine 
St.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Region  14 — Northern  California  and  Nevada.  Mr.  Harold  I.  Johnson, 
172  Austin  Ave.,  Atherton,  Calif. 

Region  15 — Southern  California.  Miss  Archie  MacLean,  6855  North 
Longmont  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Region  16 — Canada.  Mrs.  Wm.  McCann,  1  Queen  St.,  North,  Thorold, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Region  17 — Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Miss  Willie  Birge,  3313  Perry  Ln., 
Austin,  Texas. 

Region  18 — Missouri  and  Kansas.  Mr.  Ray  Rickman,  1610  Bird  Ave., 
Joplin,  Missouri. 

Region  19 — New  Jersey,  New  York.  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Benedict 
Rd.,  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island  4,  N.Y. 

Region  20 — Colorado.  Mr.  LeMoine  J.  Bechtold,  1543  Champa,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Region  21 — Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Mrs. 
Ralph  E.  Ricker,  1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
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